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EXERCISES. 

yvorf.— English words in curved brackets ( ) are to be omitted, 
those in square brackets [ ] to be translated. 

English words connected by a hyphen are to be translated by one 
German word, or by the word or words following them in 
brackets. 

Exercise 1. 
Pronunciation of the Vowels. 

aiabeit; 5Wutter; f^olb, S^ee, ®iber, i>\x\, beuteit; vx\% 
SCVpf>u«, leben, geffel, aWai«; fd^eu; mtin, SHJutl^; ruitb; rauben, 
Wameit; "iprnxtn, fait, faum, gilt, fetg/ Severe, folge, Sc^aar, 
fatten, ftnben, SWeer, fefteit, SJanbe, tobe, geuer, ©aat, SRuber, 
gi, @(|ub, ®of>n, @(|oof , foffen, ©aite* 

aWSufe, mflbe, WjWid^, ®5ttbe, fSuerii(|, Wnnen, flflnblid^, 
enH)5ten, ^fllle, bfite, bete, $6f>Ie, Orfiuel, mflffen, SRfiber, 
ffl^n, pgen, rfigen, ©tSde, ttjagen; SDSegen, St5ber, ©cittel, 
?5Ififte, gJf^tt, saSien, atffmen, fugt, fflge, ©d&iene, gflffe, ^tlle, 
leffnt, <)uften, ^o^te, pieben, fade, x% S^abe, t)errfit^, lebt, 
lebe* 

Exercise 2. 
Pronunciation of the Consonants. 

®ift, jiagen, ®Ie(|, Mid^, ^uW, mutten, aRenf^, SHJeflen, 
^of>e, «6ni9, pari, ^rei«, bequem, jtt)ei, Her, baboon, ^i^tx, 
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rod^; lefeti; SHJarnung, 3<^^tt, fRatt, dtai, fd^oBen, fd^ob; 
grei^eit; ^nie, ©toff; Meid^en^ |!or^e, 6ereben, atnger; bejei^^ 
nen, Ctuafle, fd^neit; langer, Be^or, ?ac{>^, loben, lob, Xa^, 
@ncif, grj, fud^eti; ©ptud^, ^ommen^, SBormunM, 3leife 
©peer; fifte, tun^e; glief, accorb, ^fatter, SBeitt; glad^^,, 
8att)itte, banben, SJanb, Soncur^, ^farrer, praci«; bepflapern, 
^ne(|t; htia^tn, 2)ecenntum;4te^; f8o% Wtotot, Saum^ett; 

For practice in Pronunciation : 

Sad gefd^otette ®d^afd^ett« 

(Stn ©d^fifd^en n)urbe sum erflen Tlal gefd^oten; unb ti 
ffielt gebulbig piffe* 81W e^ aber gefd^oren tt>ax, ttjurbe e« 
traurig; benn e^ fror fef>r, fo ba§ ba^ arme S:j>iertetn am 
ganjen Seibe gittette^ Unb ba« fal^ ber liebe @ott im 
|)immet; unb er fdj^tdEte ein toaxmt^ i\\^t6)tn unb fd^jJnen 
©onnenfdtieim S)a n)urbe ba^ gute ©d^afd^en n)teber munter 
unb froi^* 

2>a^ ©d^fiffein ^atU etner 93duerin gef^ort; unb bte 93auenn 
pattt ein fletne^ lufltge^ 33ubtetn^ (&i tfi aber SQStnter 
gett)Otben; ba n)ar bad SJublein ntd^t mefir lufltg; benn ee 
war fo fait; unb ba« SuMein jitterte oft tJor grofl* 2)ie 
SRutter aber flridEte i^xa a\x€ ber SQSoKe bed @d^5ffetnd etn 
warmed Seibd^en unb etn ^aar warme ©trflmpfe unb legte 
9U(ed bem 93iib(etn an. SDa wurbe ed wieber luflig unb 
munter, unb ed freute fU^, bag ber Kebe ®ott tbm bad 
S^fifd&en gegebeu; bad fo warme SBoffe ffir bie 5Kenfd[iett 
^aU (Staot.) 
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Exercise 3. 

Division of Words into Syllables. 

Divide into syllables: icHXi, ^xU, ^ixt, ©ejid^t, fel^etl, 
fe^ttte; meineit; Sutter, tmmer, plai^tn, ixxnUt, fRMtn, tmpfen, 
taufd^en, 3lefler; SWeffer; mufte, ®a(S)t, ^a^xt, xat^tn, 
^tnbl^ett, tx^^tn, aMtxtxantn, fltHflel^en; ©ewol^nl^ctt; 
SaSoffltffat; Ke6ett«tt)ftrMg, geuert)etji(^erutt9^gefeaf(|aft; 
gro^mutfftge^ 

Exercise 4. 

On f, 8, ff, ^. 

Write in German characters : Beise, Eeis, dieses, diesseits, 
Beisfeld {rice-field^ Biss, Eisse, schiess, schiessen, sch5ssen, 
Schuss, schiesst, liesest, essen, Essloflfel (tablespoon). 

Write in Soman characters : Ru^, ^ftffe, SKu^e, umfagte; 
ia^t, meffen* 

Exercise 5. 

Preliminary— I. 

1. The root of the tree. 2. The picture of my son. 3. To 
my sister's carriage. 4. I know the carpet of your room. 
5. In every room (dat.) (there) is a table. 6. Your daughter's 
piano is in her room. 7. My room has no carpet, but the 
paper is new. 8. The window of every house is open. 
9. The ceiling of her room. 10. His sister's son has no ink 
and no paper. 11. His pen is on the table (dat,). 12. Many-a 
tree has no leaf. 13. The gate of our garden is always open. 
14. Do you know the girl's mother ? 15. Your son's hat is 
on the table. 16. This picture has no frame. 
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Exercise 6. 

Preliminary— II. 

1. My sister is old and my brother is young. 2. This 
large house is very old ; it has a narrow door. 3. His uncle 
lives in a narrow street, but he has a large garden, and he 
is very rich. 4. This room wants a new paper. 5. My 
young sister lives with her aunt in a small house. 6. In 
which small house do they live 1 7. He takes me to an old 
tree in this man's garden, not far from the wall. 8. Our 
brother is sitting with his book in his little room. 9. Are 
you going to the shoemaker's? 10. Yes, he is patching 
my old boots (Stiefel/ P^')y and takes (brau(|en ^) so long. 
11. Are not your children living in this town ? 12. Every 
little house has a low door, and a long and narrow garden. 
13. Do not your boots need laces (©d^nflre, ;?/.)? 14. I am- 
going to the town. Are you coming with (me) 1 

Exercise 7. 
Preliminary— 1 1 1. 

1. How many horses does your uncle keep (^alt, Zdpers,) 1 
2. He has now only one horse in his stable, but he has several 
cows (Kuffe/ piy 3. The old sheep is dead. 4. We had it 
very long. 5. My father has now on his new farm (dat) not-a 
(fctn) sheep, not a cow, and not a pig, but he goes to-morrow 
morning to the town and buys several of these animals 

^ Unless otherwise indicated, a verb given is in the infinitive mood, 
and a noun in the nominative singular. 
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(X^itxt, pi). 6. He has had a very faithful old dog. 7. I 
liked him (t^tt). 8. He has always lived in the stable with 
the horse. 9. A dog often likes a horse. 10. I think the 
ostler keeps the horse very well, but he is often very idle, 
sits in his little stable and plays with the dog. 11. We do 
not need (say, we need no) idle ostler. 12. We have found 
here and there in (auf) the meadows mushrooms ($t(}e, pi), 
and we have taken my little sister yesterday evening to 
her aunt's. 13. She has there found a-great (fejt) many 
14. The aunt is not at all poor. 



Exercise 8. 

Preliminary— IV. 

1. Where is Charles ? 2. He is with his little brother Fred 
(^n$). 3. They are sitting on a bench under the apple-tree. 
4. They go every morning (ace.) into the orchard. 5. This 
morning the gardener is gathering the fruit. 6. We shall go 
to-morrow and sit (in/.) with Charles and Fred. 7. I should 
also gather fruit, but I was plajring yesterday with my (use 
def. art.) little sister in (auf) the street. 8. Then (ba) a branch 
fell (fiel, imperf.) down (^txnnttx, after tree) from a tree and 
hit (txaf, imp.) me on the right arm (ace.). So I shall gather 
no fruit to-day. 9. Last night the gardener had gathered 
a-great many apples (^pfel;i?/.) from the large tree before the 
stable. 10. This evening he will take (6ringen) them to the 
large farm on the way to the town. 11. Have you not found 
your hat 1 12. No, I have put it this morning on the bench, 
but I do not need a (not a=Uin) hat. 13. A hat I do not 
like. 
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Exercise 9. 

General Rules for declining Nouns in the 
Singular. 

Decline in the singular : ber 2)rU(f/ htX Sa^tXt, ba^ X^ai, 
ber Sefaft, bad ®t^^a% bie aWauer, bad @d&icffal, ber grofcj); 
bad ftdnigt^um, bte 3lai)U 



Exercise 10. 

Declension of Masculine Nouns. 

My neighbour is the son of a Bavarian. His wife is the 
daughter of a doctor. Many doctors and professors live in 
our town. Do you know our neighbour's name? Many 
names are so similar,^ but I believe his name is Moser or 
MoseL They will go to-morrow morning to L., a port (dai.) 
on the Baltic Sea. Here (there) are so many rocks. The 
navigation is very dangerous, but the nearness of a rock 
makes the skippers very cautious. They have found many 
birds there with large white wings. The peasants do not 
know the names of these birds. Their cousins are not (say^ 
no) very tidy men. They have always those old slippers on 
(an), and their nails are almost always dirty. 
[§§ 3-5.] 

* The numbers refer to the paragraphs in H. S. Bebesford- Webb's 
Gemum Qrommcvr, (Rivingtons. ) 
9 Words given will be found at the end, pp. 91-112. 
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Exercise 11. 

Declension of Masculine Nouns — continued. 

The English expressions are "to go out hunting, shooting,"^ 
etc. In Germany one (matt) says "to go to (auf) the chase, 
to be at (auf) the chase, or more accurately to go to the fox- 
hunt, stag-hunt," etc. Germany has many foxes in its woods, 
but one does not hunt them as (tt)ie) in England. In many 
places (there) are so many, one often gets five or six marks 
(use sm^.) for each. My two guardians were living over two 
months (ace.) in a small town in the neighbourhood of a large 
forest Here they have found foxes and badgers. These 
one hunts with small dogs. They are always veiy timid, and 
hear every little sound. They have shot two large foxes at 
the edge of a rock. The dogs are always very well trained. 
The peasants know the paths and roads so well ; they remain 
often several days on the mountains, ai^d are very cautious. 
Accidents are almost unknown. 
[§§ 6-11.] 



Eocercise 12. 

Write down the gen. sing., nom. pi. and English of: — Sip, 
^i^kx, ©c^Ittten, Xi^^, S8ax, Wlonat, ^aufe, aflngKng, 
©imager, 2)od&t, ©tad(>el, Snabe, 5Wenf(i^; Dfen, SBotf^Iag, 
et\x% %ittiQ, ^xxntt, ®ti% S^effe, md^tfymn, Ui^^, ^aU, 

[§§ 3-14. See also Ex. 67.] 



^ Leave in English 

y Google 
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Exercise 13. 
Declension of Masculine Nouns-- continued. 

Cruelty to Animals. 
The two nephews of this old Eussian are very naughty 
boys. They have found a lame hare in their neighbour's 
garden, and are now teasing it (i^n). The servant of the 
gentleman has seen them, but he is an old fool, and has said 
nothing. Yesterday they have taken a young raven and 
clipped the wings. They have fastened it with a thread to 
(an) a tree. Perhaps they call themselves (ftd^) heroes, but 
they are (ti ftnb) no Christians. They believe animals feel 
no pain (pi), yet they feel pain just like the men. 
[§§ 13-U.] 

Exercise 14. 

What is the plural of the feminines l—%xtX^tU, S(|nut/ 
®aiti, ^xan, Sba^n, Zotfyttx, SBanb; SSett, SBarnung; 
ftflmmernif; gatbe, anjid^t, %itx, Oefafft; Cap, ®ati^, 
gifd^eret, ©d^Iad^t 
[§§ 15-17.] 

Exercise 15. 
Declension of Feminine Nouns. 

Exagfgeration. 
I know a young gentleman, (by) name (use gen,) Wagner. 
He possesses a wonderful art. He exaggerates everything. 
Nobody believes what he says. He perceives several birds in 
the air, and afterwards he relates to us : "I have seen so many 
birds, the air was quite obscured." Numbers he does not 
know. Perhaps he sees two or three mice under the benches 
in his aunt's coach-house, or four or five wasps on the walls 
of his room or on the fruit. "I have seen this morning 
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hundreds of mice and thousands of wasps/' he^ wilP say. One 
would laugh at {iitx, ace,) these exaggerations, but one pities 
the poor fellow. His nights are always pitch-dark or clear 
as (wit) the day, his axes are sharp like (tDte) razors, his 
pens like needles, and one must almost believe (inf.) his geese 
have four feet and his cows six skins. 
[§§ 15-17. See also Ex 68.] 

Exercise 16. 

What is the plural of the neuters :— geuper, Of>r, 2)0rf; 
SBein, ®t^i^U^t, ©c^aufpiel, ®ett)6Ibe, Sbmm^tn, SRuber, 
9Jab, fRt^t, ©d^af, ^inbernip; ^aav, ®efd&6pf, ^an)i^t^ 
m 18-20.] 

Exercise 17. 

Declension of Neuter Nouns. 

German Castles. 
The castles of the old German counts and dukes generally 
stood on a hill. These hills often formed a part of a moun- 
tain-range, and these mountain-ranges were often almost 
inaccessible. Here the knights lived with their families and 
servants. On the walls hung the pictures of their ancestors 
(§ 12), sometimes very wretched paintings. The young 
ladies, attended by (t)On) their maidens, remained in the 
precincts of the castles. Sometimes the convents were (for a) 
long time the residence of these ladies. Here they thought 
they would forget the pleasures and vices of the world. 
The knights made from time to time expeditions into the 
valleys against their hostile neighbours. Sometimes these 
neighbours pursued them up to (hi^ an) their castles. These 
castles were fortified and were-called fortified-castles. 
[§§ 18-20. See also Ex. 68.] 
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Exercise 18. 

Declension of the Noun. 

Give gen. sing., nom. pi., and English of : — ber Sltefe, bte 
Sofung, ber 9larr, ba^ ^tx6f, bte ?5fltd^t; bte fiunjl; ber ®auer, 
ba^ Jg)cer, bte @(|6tt|feit, bte ?ujl, ba^ 3lo|fr, bie hammer, 
ba^ ®ta^, ber SRanb, bte gaujl, ba^ ^af^r, ber ^xxt^rxm, ba^ 
SBetl, bte ^errfd^aft, ber fiatfer, ber ©taube, ba^ geH, bie 
©eforgnig, ba^ «teeMatt, ber ©att, bte ©abel, ber firieg, 
ba^ ©d^tff, ber SDfenfci^, bte SBanb, ba^ 8amm, bie ®ruft, 
bte S3ud^t/ ba$ SBetb, bte 9{eiguttg; ber SBormunb; ba^ 
©emfilbe; bie ©efaf^r, ba^ ©cot, ber $e(b, ber @(|Iag, bie 
9lu^; ber ©ad^e, ba^ 9le^ 

Exercise 19. 
Declension of Neuter and Compound Nouns 

The Sailor. 

This morning I was-walking by {wx) the sea, and saw not 
far from the inn an old sailor. Perhaps you can see him 
now. Do you mean that old fellow with the white hair (^.)? 
He is-sitting among the boats, and is-mending his nets. He 
has gone-through many strange adventures. His experiences 
would fill a large volume. He will compare (jpres,) the deck 
of a ship with the world, and the ropes and sails with the 
thoughts of [the] men. "The winds," says he, "are the 
powers which propel it. So also the invisible powers direct 
our thoughts." The sailors have many diflFerent characters. 
Several times {ace,) he has observed these characters in a 
storm. Some sailors fall on the knees and pray, others quail 
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and shriek, some are quite helpless. In no place can one so 
well observe and admire the works of God. 
[§§ 23-29. See also Ex, 68.] 



Exercise 20. 
Nouns of Measure. 

Germaii Measures. 

Do the German measures correspond (with) the English 
(dat.)*i Hardly any {say almost no) measures correspond 
exactly to the English. Only the German mark equals one 
English shilling {dat). But the decimal-system is everyiyhere 
in Germany in vogue. The mark has therefore 100 * German 
pence, and our penny is almost equal to eight German pence. 
The German standard-of -length is now like (tDte) the Frenchf 
the metre. The metre is rather over 39 inches. The 
kilometre has 1000 metres. Hence an English mile has 
about 1609 metres. Then we have the centimetre, the 
hundredth part of a metre. Measures-of-weight are the 
centigramme, 1/100 gramme, and the kilogramme. The 
kilogramme is rather less than 2\ pounds English. 

A quire of paper has 25 sheets (§ 30), and 20 quires make 
a ream. [I] thank you {dat) ; I shall now bid you (dat) 
"good-night." It is very cold. We had last night (say 
this night) 10 degrees [of] cold. Have you a pair [of] 
gloves? I never wear gloves. Good-night; I have only 
10 minutes to-spare, and shall visit my old aunt. 
[§§ 39, 40. For Irregular Plurals, etc., see Ex. 69.] 

* Write for the present in figures. 
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Exercise 21. 
Declension of Proper Nouns. 

Note, — An adverb of time should precede all other adverbs or 
adverbial expressions, as : / saio you in town yesterday ^ \iif l^aBe ®te 
geftettt in bee @tabt gefel^en. 

Madrid. 

Ah ! my dear Charles, I have looked-for you everywhere. 

Where is the Captain 1 I have not seen him since Monday. 

Ah ! there he comes with his wife. Good-morning, 

Mrs. Wagner; how are you? Where is Paul? Do you 

mean Mary's son? He is now making a journey with 

James, Mr. Eichter's only son. We [have] received last 

night a letter from him. They are now in Spain, have 

seen Madrid, and arrive in Barcelona this evening. The 

situation of Madrid, he^ writes,^ is very fine. It lies more 

than 2000 feet above the sea-level. The splendid buildings 

are the admiration of all travellers. Many houses are five 

or six stories high. A magnificent promenade is the Prado, 

a series of (t)On) avenues. These avenues have trees on each 

side like the boulevards of Paris. We met here Miss Schultz 

(dat,\ daughter of Mrs. Schultz of (au^) Berlin. The picture 

gallery has a great number of paintings by (t)On) celebrated 

Spanish painters. The collection of arms contains the arms 

of Ferdinand v., Charles v., and John of Austria. 

[§§ 49, 60, 52, 63, 66, 69. See also Ex, 71.] 

Exercise 22. 

Gender of Nouns. 

Give the gender of :— J^ttfe (help), SWSrj (March), ®otb 
(gold), gaf^ren (driving), Dumm^eit (stupidity), gaben 
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(thread), ®Ia« (glass), ©nbntd (impression), ,;5Rutt?'' 
("welll"), ©enbung (consignment), ©teuer (rudder), @flb*» 
aimertfa (South America), J£)errt^au^ (House of Lords), 
^ani^tXX (master of the house), 0ttittXti (cavalry), a:ranf 
(drink), ©efed^t (fight), ©c^raf (sleep), 2lfe (monkey), @om* 
mernaclt (summer night), aiufci^Iag (design), SWttttt)0(| (Wed- 
nesday), Sad^tetn (rivulet), ©ame (seed), ©ettengebaubc 
(wing of a building), ©eraffet (rattling), 8o|fn (wages), 
JEaufenbfd^Sn (amaranth), S^ifd^d^en (little table), ©(fatten* 
feite (shady side), 6^or (chorus), ©ad^fett (Saxony), SBer^ 
bienjl (earnings), O^renjeuge (ear-witness), ®anb (ribbon), 
Sifenbajftttt^agen (railway carriage), fiunbfdjiaft (information) 
©Ctgct (scourge), Stet^aufe (heap of lead), gl'ud^t (flight), 
^anbfd&rift (handwriting), gurd^t (fear), SBSafenjitajianb^^ 
unter^anblung (armistice negotiation), 
[g 60-68. See also Ex. 72.] 

Exercise 23. 
Genders of Nouns. 

Odd Mistakes. 

A (xerman once said to (}u) me : Foreigners, and especially 
Englishmen, sometimes make curious mistakes with the 
genders of our language. This (neuL) is very natural, but 
nevertheless it often sounds very ridiculous. I once knew (use 
per/,) a young Englishman ; he was very proud of (aiif) his 
acquirements. One day (^en.) he said: "Doctor, the tax of 
my boat fell into the lake, and I have looked everywhere, but 
I have not found it. At last an old bird-cage came to (an) the 
edge of the lake, and with his help I soon found the lost tax" 
He meant of course "the rudder," and "an old peasant." 
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And two days afterwards : " I was-sitting with a labourer on 
the heathen. Suddenly the old gate cried, ' Make haste, sir, 
make haste; your fishing-rod is-falling into the wear.'" I 
understood only after long (*er) reflection that he has^ meant^ 
"the heath" and "the old fool." 
[§§ 60-68. See also Ex, 73.] 

Exercise 24. 
Recapitulatory. 

.Choose your Company. 
Two friends were travelling together to a near town. 
Suddenly a^ bear* met^ them^ {dat.). The one was very 
frightened, immediately, climbed upon a tree, and hid him- 
self (fid^). He did not pay (any) heed to (auf, ace,) his* 
companion. Of course the other without his friend could 
not defend himself against the bear, so he threw himself 
upon the ground and feigned (to be) dead, for he had heard 
a bear never touches (rfil^rc — ^an) a dead-body. In this state, 
he lay (a) long time, then (ba) the bear came up, snuffed-at 
his (say to him the) nose, ears, and heart, but the man did 
not breathe. Therefore the beast believed he was (tt)arc) 
dead, and went away. Soon the bear was not (any) more to 
be seen (ju feffen), and his companion came-down from the 
tree and said : " What has the bear just whispered ? As (kt)te) 
I observed he put his mouth very close to (an) your ear." 
" Oh," said the other, " it was no great secret. He only said, 
* Your companion is no friend (or) else he would not leave 
his friend so in the lurch.' " 
[§§ 1-68.] 
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Exercise 25. 
Declension of the Adjective— First Form. 

Motherly Affection. 
One day (gen,) a fanner took a cow, and brought her to 
London. Here the man sold her to (axif ace,) b, rich country- 
man. The latter brought her to (auf) his large estate ; but 
on the way he left her standing (inf,) before a small inn. 
On (bet) his return he could not find the cow. The poor 
animal had made itself ({t(^) free, and had found the way 
through the long streets of that great city. She then went 
(mac^en) the long (n)eit) way on the unknown road to the 
farm. Here one (man) found her the following day (ace,) at 
(6et) the large gate of the yard. Here she saw again her 
young calf. This touching story shows the great love of a 
cow for (ju) her calf. 
[§§ 69-71.] 

Exercise 26. 
Declension of the Adjective — Second Form. 

The Force of WiU. 

A young hero went to (in) a smithy. He had ordered 
here a good sword. He balanced it in his free hand, but he 
foimd the sword much too (ju) heavy. The old smith 
stroked his (say the) beard, and said : '' The sword is neither 
too heavy nor too Ught. Your weak arm it^ is,^ I^ think^ ; but 
to-morrow it will be diflFerent." " No, to-day, by (6ei) my 
honour," cried the knight; "by (iuxcS)) my own strength, not 
by the power of the fire." Hardly had the hero spoken than 
(ba) strength comes-over him, and he swings the sword high 
into the air. 

A powerful will overcomes many difficulties. 
[§72.] 

2 
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Exercise 27. 
Declension of the Adjective — Third Form. 

Out Shopping. 

Give me two pounds of tea. I always drink strong tea 
and Weak coffee. After the coffee one usually drinks in 
Germany a glass of cold water (gen,). By the way, send me 
also a can of preserved ginger and some soda ; the servant 
should always rinse out the jugs with warm water and soda. 
I am now going to the greengrocer('s). Have you any ripe 
fruit ? Our pears are all so hard, and unripe pears and apples 
are very unwholesome. My uncle has just sold a large 
basket of choice fruit — beautiful plums, peaches, greengages, 
etc. 
[§ 73. See also Ex. 74.] 

Exercise 28. 
Comparison of Adjectives. 

English and German Railways. 

Next week (ace,) I shall travel to Frankfort, My youngest 
brother is there at (ill) the school, and I shall visit him in his 
new rooms. How long does one (man) take (bxand^tti) 
(going) to Frankfort 1 Frankfort is about 80 kilometres, or 
rather less than 60 English miles, distant. One will there- 
fore take over (fiber) an hour (ace,) by (mtt) the express 
train. Excuse me, we have in Germany much slower trains 
than with (bet) you in England; one will require more 
than two hours. That is not so fast as our slow trains. 
Yes, but the slower the safer. One seldom hears of a 
railway accident even on the larger lines. Perhaps the least 
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dangerous lines in England are the Welsh ; the speed is 
much less than on the English. So-much (befto) (the) 
better, for here the scenery is finest. I know no finer views. 
North-Wales is a most charming country. 
[§§ 84-86, 88, 9093, 96, 97. See also Ex, 75.] 

Exercise 29. 
The Cardinal Numbers. 

The German Imperial Family. 

Frederick William, Emperor of (t)on) Germany and King 
of Prussia, was horn in the year 1831,^ and succeeded his 
father {dai.) on the German throne in [the] March of the 
year 1888. He has-been (tji) married since 1858 with Vic- 
toria, eldest daughter of the Queen of England. The 
Emperor is therefore in this year 57 years old. He has 
6 children, 2 sons and 4 daughters. His eldest son, 
the Grown Prince, is 29 years old, and has been married 
since 1881 with Augusta Victoria, Princess of Schleswig- 
Holstein. 
[§§ 98, 100, 103, 105.] 

Exercise 30. 
The Ordinal Numbers. 

More about Railways. 
At what o'clock does the next train go to Leipsic % The 
next train goes at \ past 11,. At ^ to 10 one {Le. train) goes 
as-far-as {Joif) Halle. Here one (man) must change the 

* Write all the numbers in words. 
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carriages and wait over half an hour (ace.). On the German 
railways one has four kinds of classes of carriages. One 
must stand in the fourth class. Almost all people travel 
second class (ace,) for (bet) longer journeys, and even in 
(6ei) the coldest weather. The price of a ticket of [the] first 
class is 4J marks (iise sing,), that is to say, three-fifths of the 
average price of a ticket on the English railways for (auf) 
the same distance (ace). For (bet) faster trains the fare is 
proportionately higher j however, one says in Germany, only 
fools and princes travel first class. We shall arrive in 
Vienna on the 29th of May. 

A Strong Argument 

An impatient countryman called to (\a) his wife, " Come 
({lore), my dear, is the hreakPkst not yet ready 1 I have had 
nothing since yesterday, and to-morrow will be the third 
day." This reminds (one) of (an, ace.) the busy housewife, 
who woke the maid-servant (in) the morning (gen.) at a 
quarter past four with the words (§ 30), " Come, Mary, get 
up. It is to-day Monday, to-morrow is Tuesday, and the 
next day Wednesday — half the week gone (t)On)et) and (as) 
yet nothing done." 
[§§ 107, 108, 110.] 

Exercise 31. 

The Indefinite Numerals. 

Note. — In a dependent sentence beginning with the conjunction tap, 
that, the finite verb must come at the end, as : t(^ tveip, baf ec bit ®ef(^enfe 
ma^fytp I know that he makes you presents; xH^ tveif, bap tx fcic <S)efti^n!e 
gemac^t ^tik* 

Unselfishness of a King. 

Alexander, king of Macedonia, with his army, was making 

a long and wearisome march through a 9ry country, and 
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suffered terribly from [the] thirst. He sent some of his 
soldiers on (JOOrau^), for they thought they would perhaps 
discover some wells. Soon they found a few drops of water 
(§ 39) in a hollow rock and brought it in a helmet to (ju) the 
king. This water Alexander showed to his soldiers. They 
would the more patiently, thought he, endur#the thirst, for 
it was a proof that some more water was (n)arc) near. But 
the king did not drink a drop, he threw it on the ground 
under the eyes {ace.) of the whole army. At (bet) this heroic 
abstinence the Macedonians testified their approval. They 
did not think of (an, ace.) their thirst, but (fonbem) said to 
(ju) their king that among all the leaders none (sing.) had 
(^attt) shown greater heroism, and that they would follow 
him (dat.) everywhere.* 

Tell us another story of some Eoman hero. Not ^ to-day ^ ; 
in a few minutes the time will be up (um). Write the date 
under this Exercise. 
[^ 112-127ft. See also Ex. 76.] 



Exercise 32. 
The Adjective Pronouns. 

An Intelligent Dogf. 

I have just bought a new dog. What kind of a dog ? 
Oh, a Newfoundland ; such a dog I have never yet (no4> ttte) 
seen. I shall take it to-morrow to (auf) my country-house. 
What house ? The new one in Pomerania. By the way, I 
shall relate to you the story of a dog. Its master lived in a 
small inn, and had trained it (i^n) very well. Every morn- 
ing {ace.) at a quarter to eight o'clock, it took in its mouth a 
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small basket. This basket contained a few pence. It (et) 
flien ran with the basket to the baker(*s) and set it on the 
floor. The baker took the money and laid in this basket 
some rolls. These it brought to its master. But it is most 
remarkable (§ 93) that it riever^ on Sunday^ took the basket 
It has no-doubt known that on that day no shops are open. 
[§§ 128-130, 132-136, 138, 139. See also Ex. 77.] 



Exercise 33. 

Personal, Reflexive, and Reciprocal 
Pronouns. 

Note, — Put the preposition ju before all infinitives not dependent 
upon an auxiliary, and place them at the end, as : icl^ ^ofe 3]^ren 9teunb 
^i mtt stt f el^ett. 

The Bundle of Sticks. 

There were (S^ IDaren) once a husbandman and his wife. 
They had a very quarrelsome family, and he could not 
reconcile them by (burd^) words, therefore he tried(,) to settle 
their dispute by his example. So he called his sons and 
bade them {dot.) to lay a bundle of sticks before him. He 
then bound them together, and called his eldest son; "My 
son," said he, "do you believe that you can break this 
bundle % " " Yes, my father," said the young man, " I shall 
soon make short work of it." He tried, but in vain. Then 
he sent for (uitt; ace.) the other sons, one after the other, but 
none {sing.) could break the fagot. However, each had 
flattered himself that he could do it. Thereupon the father 
took the fagot, unbound it (banb C^ to^), and gave the sticks 
singly to his sons. They now broke them with the greatest 
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ease. "You see, my dear sons," said he, "how easy the 
matter now is. United you are a match for all your enemies 
(dat), separated you are all but powerless." 
[§§ 145, 148, 150, 152-154, 166, 157, 160-162. See also 
Ex. 78.] 

Exerdse 34. 

Demonstrative, Determinative, and Relative 
Pronouns. 

Note, — ^In a dependent sentence beginning with a relative prononn 
the finite verb comes last, as : bet ^ogel, bet in ben Btoeigen fool|nt, the 
bird that Uves in the trees. ®ie( mtt ten @(^tuffe(, foeU^ett bu gefunfcen "fyuft, 
give me the key which you have found. 

The Prettiest and the Ugliest Tree. 
A number (of) children were talking once about (^Olt) the 
beautiful trees. One (eitt^) said, " I knotir a tree which is 
the most beautiful in (auf) the world." The little Max 
clapped his (in tie) hands and cried, " Oh, you mean that on 
(an) which so many candles hang, and whose branches bear 
so many splendid things for the children; you mean the 
Christmas tree." And all said, "You mean the Christmas 
tree," for that is something that delights all children. " Yes, 
yes, that is the most splendid (thing) (§ 81) that there is (c^ 
gtebt)." The children asked again, "Which is the ugliest 
tree 1 " and the bad Francis cried quickly, " That is the 
birch, for of (aud) its twigs one (man) makes rods." And 
the children laughed, for they knew well that the latter was 
not like (tt)tc) the former, a well-behaved lad, and that his 
mother often needed a rod for the naughty boy, which was 
the reason, why he hated^ the^ tree.^ 
[§§ 163, 165, 166, 168, 169, 171, 172, 175. See also Ex, 79.] 
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Exercise 36. .- 
Correlative and Interrogative Pronouns. 

Origin of the Counts of Mannsfeld. 
Often princes reward with a piece (of) land those who have 
served them (dat.) faithfully. Emperor William was at (auf) 
a castle near (hti) Wallhausen. He sent for (um, aec.) his 
chancellor and asked, <^ Who has served me (daL) faithfully 
in this battle 1 To him (deter, pron,) will I give whatever 
(§ 177, 7u>te 2) he will demand." So one of his knights 
stepped before him, and he said, " With what can I reward 
your bravery, knight? You have no doubt a request. 
What is it ? " The knight replied, " Give me, my prince, a 
piece of field, which is so large, that I can sow-round it with 
a bushel (of) barley. The Emperor immediately granted his 
request,, so he took a bushel of barley and so wed-round the 
boundary of ihe county (of) MannsfelA This excited the 
envy of the other knights, and they complained of (u(er/ 
ace,) the misinterpretation of the promise. But the Emperor 
answered, laughing, "Whose voice do I hear that complains 1 
(What is) said is said. That is the man's field." Hence the 
name Mannsfeld and the barley-corns in the arms (use smg,) 
of the Count. 
[§§ 176-181.] 

Exercise 36. 
Possessive and Indefinite Pronouns. 

A good Judge. 

In Colorado a man came one day (gen,) into an inn and 

wished to bet ten to (gegett) one that he could distinguish by 

(an) the taste and smell every sort (of) spirits that one would 

put-before him (dat). Not anybody would (tt)Ottte) believe 
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him (dat), and he was asked (§ 189) whether he was jesting. 
"No," he answered, "it seems impossible, yet yoii should 
trust one (dat) who has (tjl) travelled so much(,) as (toit) I. 
I will name anything that you will bring me." At first every- 
thing went well, and he named all the drinks by (ttttt) the 
correct name. Finally he was given a glass (of) water. He 
tasted it and tried(,) to guess the name, but in-vain. "Many 
years ago/' said he, " I lived in the Eastern States, and have 
tasted something similar, but that is now so long since (^ev) 
that I have quite forgotten the name." 
[g 182 and 184-189. See also Ex, 80.] 

Exercise 37. 
Conjugation of ^ahtn, ®ete, and as^erbem 

Old German Cities. 
Have you ever been in an old German town ? If not, then 
(fo) you will have no idea what a homely and venerable 
appearance it has. The towns of the 13th century had 
usually high double wall§^with ditches and ramparts, so tliat 
the enemy would (foUte) have great difficulty, in scaling (say, 
to scale) them. Most have had narroV) crooked, streets, 
which were often blind-alleys, and a large gate at the only 
exit. The architecture of the houses was very simple. 
They were mostly built of wood, and in this they (man) 
were wrong, for, if a fire broke out, it^ consumed ^ the 
whole street. The upper stories projected, and in this 
manner the lower ones have often become very dark. What 
would have become of us, if we had* lived' then^ ? Husband 
and wife often ate out-of one plate, one or two cups served 
(for) the whole family (dai) ; they had no candles, only 
torches and lanterns. At any rate we should not have been 
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hungry and thirsty, for they (man) often spent in feasting' a 
great part of the night, and perhaps also of the day. 
[§§ 194-198.] 

Exercise 38. 
The Auxiliary Verbs of Mood. 

The Good Shot 
A sportsman once said he would (moUett) hit everything 
that was (ttjfire) within gunshot, although he could* not* see^ 
it^. At (bet) a siege the general ordered ((ajfen) him to come 
before him {rejl, pr.). In a wood which was not very far off 
(there) was a distinguished warrior whom he did not see, and 
he said he could (subj.) shoot him, but he was told he was not 
to (foUen) do it, for the general has, without doubt, not liked 
to kill an enemy in this manner. But he shot through the 
tree under which the warrior was sitting. Another chronicler 
mentions a distinguished gentleman who could shoot only 
three-times every day (ace.) without missing. One has had 
(mflffcn) only to name what he was-to hit Such^ a^ shot 
would only have to find out what he is to shoot — stag, hare, 
or bird. He then was-wont only to open the window and 
to fire at random, and he never missed the game. 
[§§ 199, 200. See also Ex. 109.] 

Exercise 39. 
Regular Verbs. Anomalous Spelling of Verbs. 

Pity the Poor Ass. 
Why does [the] man despise the ass which after-all ^ (bO(^) 
serves him (dat.) so faithfully and costs him (dat) so little 1 
One educates and takes-care-of the horse, but the ass one often 
gives-over to the meanest servant or to the malice of [the] 
children. Luckily the ass has a great-many good qualities, 
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otherwise he would los^ them all by (burd^) the treatment of 
man. Frequently I have seen an ass which has been the toy, 
the butt of the countrymen who have driven him, a stick 
(ace,) in the hand, and who have overloaded him without 
consideration. If they had^ {suhj.) considered ^ the matter,^ 
they 2 would ^ have perceived that the ass in itself would be 
the handsomest and most elegant of [the] animals if (there) 
had * been^ {plujp, svibj,) no ^ horse \ Thou dost not hate him ; 
spare (sing.) therefore and take-care-of the poor animal. 
[§§202-208.] 

Exercise 40. 

Mixed Verbs and Conjugation of the Passive 
Voice. 

Gotz von Berliching^en and his Iron Hand. 
After the death of the Duke, two princes laid (madden) 
claim to (auf^ ace.) the duchy of Baiem-Landshut, of whom 
one was his son-in-law, Euprecht. Landshut had been be- 
sieged by the imperial troops, with the help of Gotz von 
Berlichingen, who was one of the bravest knights of his time, 
and was defended by Euprecht. A sortie had been made by 
the besieged, and in this sortie an unlucky shot shattered the 
knight's sword. A part of the sword-hilt was forced into the 
hand, which had-to be amputated. They (man) brought him 
into the camp and sent for (um, ace.) medical aid; but lasting 
peace was unbearable to his mind, and the proposal of the 
physicians that he should (foUte) lead an inactive life would 
have been rejected with scorn, so he devised a hand of (JDOll) 
iron, which was so cleverly made that he could move it like 
(Wte) his own hand. Therefore he is universally known as 
Gotz von Berlichingen with the Iron Hand. 
[§§209-211.] 
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Exercise 41. 
Use of the Passive. 

A Wonderfnl Lake 
A very remarkable lake was recently discovered by some 
American travellers. In -spite of numerous attempts the 
bottom of this lake has never been reached. It is situated 
on the highest top of a mountain, and was known only to the 
people who lived in the immediate vicinity. The water of 
the lake was boiling hot. A vapour was first observed, which 
however soon disappeared. The water sank, and nothing was 
observed but {oXi) an unfathomable abyss. The travellers 
were delighted at (fiber, acc>) the discovery, and all the reports 
on (fiber) it were eagerly read. By many people, however, 
it was taken for an American newspaper-hoax. 
[§§ 212,' 213. See also Ex. 81.] 

Exercise 42. 
The Commonest Irregular Verbs — to end of N. 

Charles Dickens steals a Watch. 
I read recently in an Italian newspaper (the) following 
anecdote of the celebrated novelist : — Charles Dickens was 
making his first journey in Italy. Every*- evening {ace.) he 
went to (in) the Coliseum {neut,) and remained there some 
time {aec.). There were (e6 XOdXtXi) many thieves there, and 
against {WX, dcU.) these the police warned him. One evening 
(gen.) a man who was wrapped in a cloak (ace) came out of a 
comer of the Coliseum and pushed violently against Dickens. 
The latter had not forgotten the warning, put his hand in his 
pocket, and noticed that his watch was (stibj.) not there. He 
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now followed the man with the cloak (dot.), seized him, and 

shook him like (lt>te) a reed. Dickens had not yet learned 

Italian, and only shouted, " Orologgio ! orologgio ! " (watch ! 

watch !). The unknown gave himg^e watch and fled. Dickens 

now came home, and to his astonishment he saw on the 

mantelpiece his watch, which he had forgotten(,) to take-with 

(him), and found himself in [the] possession of a magnificent 

lever-watch which he had unconsciously stolen. He went 

immediately to (auf) the police-office, found the rightful owner, 

and gave him the watch back. The owner was likewise an 

Englishman. 

[§ 222.] 

Exercise 43. 
The Commonest Irregular Verbs — R to end. 

The Lord is King:. 
The Landgrave Philipp of Hesse was once riding across 
country. He sat proudly on (ju) (his) horse with sword and 
coat-of-mail, and behind him rode his companions. Suddenly 
a storm came (jtefien) up (auf/ last) in (an) the sky; the 
riders came to (an) a wood, and the lightning struck [in] an 
oak before the Landgrave and shattered it. The Landgrave's 
horse sank terrified on its (def, wrt.) knees, and the Landgrave 
feU to (the) ground. Then the servants galloped up (^eran), 
and cried, "Ah, you are surely (boc^) not injured, dear sir; 
you have, it is to be hoped, sufifered no misfortune." But 
the pious Landgrave got up (auf), pointed with the finger 
towards heaven, and spake ; "Why have you called me ^sir'1 
He who thunders up there, he {determ. pr.) is the Lord, and 
he went graciously past me in the storm.'' 
[§ 222. See also £x. 82.] 
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Exercise 44. 
Separable and Inseparable Verbs. 

Luthed^Generosity. 
Once a poor student amved at Luther's door and begged 
him for (um, ace.) an ahns, as (ba) he wished to leave Witten- 
berg, for he had completed his studies. But Luther was 
himself without money, and asked in vain of (bet) his wife. 
Suddenly Luther's searching look lighted on a beautiful goblet 
of silver which he had recently received from the Elector. 
Immediately he seized [at] the goblet and handed it to the 
student. The latter was dumfounded at it, did not at first 
wish to accept it, and his wife seemed astonished at (ixhtX, 
ace.) her husband's resolve. The doctor perceived this, crushed 
the goblet by main force, and said : ''I do not need a silver 
goblet Take it, carry it to the goldsmith, and keep what he 
gives you." 
[§§ 226-30, 233-38. See also Ex. 83, seq.] 

Exercise 45. 

Compound Prefixes. Prefixes Separable 
AND Inseparable. 

The Tame Starling. 
The old gamekeeper Moritz had in his room a tame 
starling, which could speak a few words. For (jum) example, 
the gamekeeper sometimes cried : " Starling, where are you 1" 
and the starling always answered : "Here I am !" It often 
flew-about in the whole house. The neighbour's (son) little 
Charles took (^abtti) special delight in (an) the bird, and 
often went-in and paid (madden) it a visit. Once Charles 
came to (an) the window, looked-through, and found that 
the neighbour was not at home, so he came in quickly, 
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caught the bird, put it in his {use defsart.) pocket, and was- 
about to run-away with it. But at (in) the same minute the 
gamekeeper returned. He thought to give (madden) the boy 
a treat, and called out as (tt)te)gPual: "Starling, where are 
you ?" and the bird in the boy's pocket cried, as loud (as) he 
could: "Here I am." 
[§§ 243, 244, 247-249. See also Ex. 86, seq,'] 

Exercise 46. 
Neuter Verbs of Motion. 

The Disputed Boundary. 
In Wilmshausen, a Hessian village, a dispute had arisen 
between the community and a neighbouring one as-to (fiber, 
ace,) their boundary. They (man) did not know what they 
should (foQen) do. Suddenly it has occurred to them to take 
a crab. This they have taken into (auf) the disputed field. 
It has then run over the same, and the inhabitants have 
followed its traces (dat.). In (auf^ ace.) this manner they 
have succeeded in-settling (i^e inf,) the dispute, and one sees 
[still] to-day the crooked boundary. 

A Happy Thought. 
Good morning (ace.), how are you? Thank you very 
very much, I am quite well (gut)* What have you been- 
doing lately % We have been rowing a great-deal (say, very 
much). The day before yesterday we have rowed to P. 
Here we have got out and Pat has bathed. Suddenly a 
storm has come up, and Pat, who was half dressed, has 
undressed himself again immediately, and has sprung into 
the water. We asked him why ? "Oh," said he, "in order 
that I may not get^ wet."i 
[§§ 251-255.] 
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Exercise 47. 
Reflexive AND Impersonal Verbs. 

Royal mpity Gratified. 
There has seldom been a vainer monarch than Louis xiv. 
of France, and who would have wondered at (fiber, ace.) it, 
for he was surrounded by courtiers who flattered him in 
(auf, ace.) the most senseless manner. There was a large 
avenue of (JOOn) trees before his palace which shut out the 
view on-to the river (ace,). One evening {gen,) the Bang was 
in bed, and called the Duke of Antin, and told him that 
these trees greatly (fe^r) displeased him (dcU.). Immediately 
the Duke retired, sent for (uitt; ace,) some workmen, and in (an) 
the morning not-a tree was to be seen. " Your (Sw,) Majesty 
has (plur,) condemned them," said the courtier, "therefore 
they no longer stand." On (bet) another occasion a similar 
circumstance occurred. There was near (bet) Fontainebleau 
a rather large wood which displeased the King (dot,). The 
Duke secretly ordered workmen, who sawed-into all the trees. 
Soon after on (bet) a walk the Duke drew the King's 
attention to the wood. He again expressed his displeasure. 
Thereupon the Duke gave (the) order, and in a twinkling 
one saw the whole wood fall (finfeu). 
[§§ 266, 257, 261-266. See also Ex. 92.] 

Eosercise 48. 
Adverbs. 

Kindness of a Princess. 
Some years ago a royal princess went incognita with her 
companion G. to (ju) a poor woman in. the old town. The 
house was so far remote that they did not know where they 
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were going, and only with great difficulty could they find it. 
At last they came to (an) a little dirty court, at whose end 
there was a ladder which led into (auf) a small room. They 
went up. A poor sick woman was l3dng in (int) bed, and 
there were besides four children in the same room; also 
two other beds and a stove. Nowhere was there a trace of 
(^On) dirt. The woman had-been (Wat) several weeks ill. 
The princess then sent C. downstairs with the children, who 
remained outside or played with the children next door, and 
came home^ afterwards.^ " You are very ill, poor woman, are 
you not?" said she; "I will prepare something for-you" 
(dat.). With the husband's help she arranged the bed a 
little, took the baby, bathed its eyes and quickly tidied the 
room. The poor woman (dai,) liked what she had prepared. 
The people did not know her. They seemed to be very-fond- 
of one another. A few days after she went there again. 
[^ 274-277, 281, 282, 286. See also Ex. 93.] 

Exercise 49. 
Prepositions with the Genitive and Dative. 

The Merchant and the Mouse. 
Many years ago a poor merchant was going through the 
Bohemian Forest to Reichenau. He had become tired and 
sat down to eat a little-piece (of) bread, for he had nothing 
else. Whilst he was eating, he^ saw^ at (ju) his feet a 
little-mouse, which seemed to expect something. He good- 
naturedly threw it some crumbs from his bread, for he gave 
(^ergeben) it gladly for the sake of the poor little animal 
which perhaps had eaten nothing for (a) long time. It 
remained by him, and he gave it a small share so long as he 
had anything. Now the merchant got up to take a drink 
3 
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(of) water at a neighbouring source. Soon he came back 
and found to his surprise a gold-piece on the ground, and 
the mouse was just coming with a second one, laid it down, 
and ran away to fetch a thipd. The merchant now saw that 
it had run into a hole and fetched the gold out of it. In 
spite of his incredulity he took his stick, dug a hole in the 
ground, and found a large treasure of nothing but gold-pieces. 
He lifted it out and looked round for (nac^) the mouse, but 
it had disappeared. AU^ this,^ happened on account of his 
generosity. He built a church with it and divided the rest 
among (untet) the poor (ace.). 
[§§ 287-289. See also Ex. 94.] 

Exercise 50. 
Prepositions with the Accusative. 

How the Victoria-Cross was earned. 
[The] Corporal James Farmer has lately received the 
Victoria-Cross, the highest distinction which a British soldier 
can gain. He earned it by his conspicuous bravery in the 
battle of [the] Majuba-Hill against the Boers. The latter 
had closed with the British troops about the wells. Here 
the Corporal held a white flag over the wounded (ace,) who 
were lying helpless on (an) the ground. The arm which was 
holding the flag was shot through [to him]. He then called 
out to the Boers who had advanced up to (bi^ ju) the ridge 
of the mountain: "I have a secohd!" He now raised the 
flag with the other arm, and held it in this position without 
a single cry of pain. Soon this was also pierced by a bullet. 
Now all ranks can receive the Victoria-Cross, the private 
(soldier) not excepted. 
[§ 290. See also Ex. 95.] 
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Exercise 51. 
Prepositions with the Dative and Accusative. 

The White Stag. 

Three hunters had heard of (t)on) a white stag, which 
had been seen in a wood between the town and the river. 
Naturally they also wished to see such a rarity. No-one, 
however, waited for (auf; ace.) the other, but on (ait) a fine 
morning each sallied forth alone with double-barrelled gun, 
j)Owder, and bullets. They soon came outside (t)or) the town 
and ran to (an) the wood, and each was astonished at (ft(er) 
the sight of his friend. " Do not trouble yourselves," said 
the first, '^ for I have dreamed he ran quite close before me 
out of the wood. I shall certainly not miss him." " You are 
wrong," said the second, " I also have had a dream. I made 
(tfmn) so' good^ a^ shot that I took my horn and blew into 
the wood." " You both are mistaken," said the third ; " listen 
to my story: I have dreamed that the stag was standing 
(svij,) before me. I shot him dead on the spot. Do not be 
angry with (auf) me." They quarrelled (a) long time about 
their dreams. Suddenly the white stag ran close by (an) 
them, disappeared behind a bush, and they have never seen 
him again. 
[§§ 291-293. See also Ex. 96.] 

Exercise 52. 
Meanings of the Prepositions— Slti to Sti» 

Bismarck's Presence of Mind. 
[The] Prince Bismarck was once, on an autumn-day, at the 
chase in his estate, Varzin, in Pomerania. He was accom- 
panied by a friend who was staying with him for a few days, 
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and was also a great lover of the chase. One day they were 
going through a part of the estate where the ground was 
(last) very marshy. Suddenly the prince heard behind him- 
[self] a cry, and turned round. He saw his friend, who had 
sunk up to (hii an) the shoulders in the mud, and could not 
extricate himself. Immediately the prince seized his gun, 
aimed at (auf) his friend's head, and swore that he would 
shoot him dead if he did not come out. He made a great 
effort, and at last he succeeded (say, it succeeded to him). 
He now thanked his host for his great presence of mmd. 
[§ 294, i-sO 

Exercise 63. 
Meanings of the Prepositions— 9le5ett—8ltt|feir* 

Skating in Holland. 
A favourite amusement among (bet) the Dutch is [the] 
skating, and it is remarkable with what elegance and rapidity 
they glide over the ice. One often sees children going 
(fasten, use inf.) to (auf) the market beside their naother, or 
also a little child between its parents. By (Duvd;) practice 
the men, especially the South-Hollanders, become so skilled 
that they dart to and fro among the people with marvellous 
precision. The Frieslanders go quickest, and can go a mile 
in three or four minutes. Among other instances (it) is 
related that several years ago the Mayor of Sneek once had- 
to attend an assembly {dat) in (the) Hague. He left the 
town before 6 o'cteck and arrived at (um) noon in (the) 
Hague. In this way (ace.) he accomplished the whole distance 
of 130 miles in six hours. Besides this instance many others 
are related. 
[§ 294, 6-10. See also Ex. 96.] 
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Bonerdse 64. 
Co-ordinate Conjunctions. 

A Pig^eon saves a Town. 
In the Thirty-Years' War the town (of) Hoxter was invested 
by the imperial soldiers and could not be taken. At last the 
order came : it should (fottett) not only be invested, but also 
terrified and forced by heavy artillery. Towards evening the 
ensign was-about (WOtten) to fire the first cannon. Suddenly 
a pigeon came and pecked at his hand. He could not from 
pain reach the touch-hole, but missed it altogether. Then he 
said : "Now I will desist, for it is God's will that I am not to 
shoot." So the town was this time saved. 
[§ 299-303.] 

Exercise 55. 

SUBORDINATIVE CONJUNCTIONS. 

A Reproof. 

[The] Professor L. in Berlin once sent to ask his colleague. 
Professor G., to lend him a certain book for a quarter of an 
hour. He received as (jur) answer : — Professor L. does not 
like lending (§ 277) books away-from (augcrj^alb, gen.) his 
room, but if Mr. L. will (wotten) come to him he^ can^ use 
the book at his pleasure. The following winter, as it was 
very cold, Prof. G. sent to ask Prof. L. if he would (wotten) 
lend him his bellows for a moment, since his fire had {suhj.) 
gone out. As he was walking up and down in his room, and 
[he] was shivering, the messenger came back with the follow- 
ing letter : — ^Dear Mr. Professor, you ask for my bellows that 
you may kindle your fire. I am sorry that I do not lend 
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them away-from the room, but if you will come to (ju) me 
you can use them at your pleasure. Your most faithful 
0. L. 
[§§ 306-314. See also Ex. 102.] 

Exercise 56. 

Adverbial Conjunctions, Interjections. 

Forbidden fruit tastes sweetest. 
Mrs. Maria Kathel had once confessed; however, the 
penitence which was imposed-upon her (dat) had seemed to 
her much too hard. " Well, then ! " said the confessor, " we 
will look-for a very light one. Is there no food that you do 
not like ?" (§ 277). "Yes, indeed, (your) reverence, onions 
I can not-possibly (unmocjltd^) eat." "Very well," said he, 
" you are to eat no onions for six weeks ; that shall be your 
penance." " All right," said she ; " farewell, Mr. Confessor.*' 
The first eight days Mrs. K. ate no onions, then she felt a 
desire to know how they tasted after all. " Oh ! " she thinks, ' 
" I can at least taste one. One will not matter, oh dear no ! " 
So she roasts one, and eats, and soon afterwards one more 
(§ 118). This one tastes still better, and when the six weeks 
are up (um) she has brought it to such a pitch (say so far) 
that she cannot live without onions. 
[§§ 323-324. See also Ex. 103.] 

Exercise 57. 
Order of Words. 

Look after your affairs yourself. 
A good man, who only with great difficulty could make 
the two ends meet, complained (of) his trouble (ace) to a 
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sensible woman, and asked her for advice (as to) how he 
could remedy this (dai). The latter soon perceived what 
was the cause, and gave him a sealed-up box, " Carry this," 
said she, " at least twice a (ben) day into the kitchen, cellar, 
and stable, and you will soon see you will get on in your 
household." The man was satisfied with her advice; and 
behold ! he caught in the kitchen the cook, in the cellar the 
man-servant, in the stable the groom, and saw how he was 
being robbed. It was as if the whole house belonged to the 
servants. - This he soon remedied, and he got on henceforth 
with his housekeeping. When he opened the box he found 
in it only a scrap of paper, whereon was written the following 
proverb: — "If you are to succeed, look yourself after all 
things." 
[§§ 325-330, 332, 337, 338, 341, 342. See also Ex. 104.] 

Exercise 58. 
Use of the Article. Apposition. 

More about Skating:. 

Many of (t)On) the Dutch go (fafiren) on skates to church, 
to school, or to market In the province of Friesland the 
women skate almost as (fo) well as the men. The former 
often arrange races in (bei) which a prize of (t)On) gold or 
silver is awarded. The course, usually a canal, is only so 
long that one requires seven or eight minutes, and in single 
cases half an hour, to skate over it, for each skater must 
compete for the prize, usually a useful object, with ten or 
twelve others, and too long a course would be fatiguing. At 
(bet) one of these races in (tm) February 1805, thirteen 
skaters (fern.) have taken part. After each heat, she who 
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{corrd, jpr,) anived the last quitted the course. Both the last 
competitors were buxom women : the one was a widow, and 
only twenty years old ; the second a girl of sixteen years of 
aga Among the others was a woman of over fifty years, 
who had been a cook. The winner must sometimes skate- 
over the course four or five times an hour. Unfortunately, 
envy and jealousy play a considerable part in these contests. 
Thousands of spectators assemble (refl.) and partake of (mtt) 
coffee and cake. 
[§§ 344-348, 354, 357. See also Ex. 105.] 



Exercise 59. 

Verbs with the Nominative. Use of the 
Genitive. 

The Saxons in Eng^land. 

A German tradition runs : — At (ju) the time of the arrival 
of the Saxons in England, some of the latter begged the king 
of Britain to give them such a piece (of) land as they could 
cover with an ox-hide. As this seemed a moderate request, 
the king granted it at once.. So the next day they cut the hide 
into narrow strips, and covered with it a considerable space. 
One day the British king by chance visited the neighbour- 
hood, and found that they had erected there a fortified-castle, 
which was-called the " Ossenburg." Soon the Saxons spread 
over the whole kingdom, and destroyed many bands of brave 
warriors. 
[§§ 358-362, 365-367. See also Ex. 106.] 
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Exercise 60. 
Use of the Dative. 

The Emperor Joseph's Popularity. 
In the year 1781, on his journey through the Netherlands, 
the Emperor Joseph went in a hired conyeyance from Malins 
to Louvain. The way there was unknown to him, but (bod^) 
he met by chance a peasant, who pleased him by his cleanly 
dress, and showed him the way. The peasant at once recog- 
nised the Emperor, and was glad to serve so august a master, 
so he fetched his horse and followed the king's coach. Joseph 
conversed with him about (fiber) agriculture, and the peasant's 
conversation pleased the Emperor so much (tDOl^O that he 
asked him(,) to come into the carriage. He patted him on 
the shoulder, thanked him heartily, and wanted to reward 
him, but he would (tt)0Ken) take no money from ()[)0n) him, 
"for," said he, and the tears stood in his eyes, "it is the duty 
of the Flemings. to give you some," and he then wished him 
(a) good morning, and departed. 
[§§ 372, 373, 379, 380, 383. See also Ex. 107.] 

Exercise 61. 
Accusative of Price, Time, and Space. 

Debtors shun Pttblidty. 
A young rake once entered an inn (with) a large cloak 
over his shoulders, and ordered a supper, which cost at least 
30 marks. When he went-away, he said to the landlord : "I 
cannot pay you this evening ; keep it in mind." " Willingly," 
replied the landlord; "but I must take the chalk to (my) 
assistance." He now wrote, with letters which were at-least 
a finger long, the guest's name and debt on (an) a large 
board. "But, Mr. Landlord," said the young fellow, "the 
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whole town can read(,) that I am indebted to you." The 
landlord replied: "I will tell you what: leave your cloak 
here ; I will hang it over-it." It is not said whether he paid 
the bill, but we may take for granted that he went muttering 
down the street. 
[§§ 385-387. See also Ex, 108.] 

Exercise 62. 
The Seven Auxiliaries of. Mood. 

The Emperor Joseph's Sympathy with the Poor. 
In Bohemia (a) great famine prevailed, so thjat many 
inhabitants were exposed to the bitterest destitution, and 
were said not to have had bread enough to satisfy their 
hunger. Joseph had corn and other provisions brought into 
the country, and travelled thither himself, for he wanted to 
see if everything was distributed according-to (ttad^) his com- 
mands. He came incognito into a small town. Here he 
found several peasants with their wagons, which were laden 
with corn, before the door of the government office. He 
asked them what they were going to do, and they replied : 
"We may not distribute the com till we receive the com- 
mands of the steward. We have had-to wait already several 
hours, and, as (toit) it seems, we are to wait still longer." 
This Joseph could no longer endure. He went immediately 
to the steward, who was having a large party. "Who are 
you 1 " said the steward. " I am an officer in (the) imperial 
service." (jpL) "What do you want 1 " "You are to settle- 
with the poor people at once. They do not like to wait (any) 
longer." " They may wait another half-day for-aught-I-care " 
(see p. 99, mte)j replied the rude steward. The Emperor could 
endure it no longer. " You need not now trouble about-it," 
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said he to the astonished official. '^I regret to be obliged to 
inform you (dat) that the corn, and the distribution of the 
same, no longer concern you. Listen, my friend," continued 
he, and he turned to the clerk, "(do you) settle-with the 
people. You are henceforth steward, and you" (here he 
turned to the steward) "recognise in (an) me your Emperor, 
who herewith relieves you of your appointment." 
[§§ 393-400. See also Ex. 109.] 

Exercise 63. 
Use of the Tenses. 

\ Henry viii. and Holbein, 

King Henry vm. of (\)0n) England often visited the 
Chancellor, Thomas More, in (auf) his country-house. Once 
he' came to him, and More took him into the hall, where 
numerous paintings of the celebrated Holbein were hanging. 
The king, a friend of (!0OU) art, was astonished, for he had 
never seen such (see § 134) splendid pictures. " Is the artist 
still living 1 " he asked. " He has been living (for) some time 
with me," replied More, " and the whole collection is at your 
Majesty's disposal." Immediately Holbein was fetched, and 
introduced to the king, who took him at once into his service 
(jpL). "If I had not the master," said Henry, "I should 
perhaps have accepted your offer. " 

Our Servants. 
" Now at-last, John ; I have been ringing already a quarter 
of an hour for {na(fy) you." John (smiling) : "I heard, indeed 
(WO^I), that the gentleman had been ringing a-long-time 
(lange), but I said to myself, 'The gentleman is amusing 
himself.'" 
[§§ 403, 406-408. See also Ex. 110.] 
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Eocercise 64. 

Use of the Subjunctive. Oblique Narration. 

The Best House. 
Once when the wise (men) of Greece were sitting together 
at (gu) table, the conversation turned upon (fam — barauf) 
which was the best and happiest house. Solon said that the 
best house seemed to him that in which the money was 
earned without injustice, kept without distrust, and spent 
without regret. Thales said he believed it was that in which 
the master had the most leisure. Cleobulus was of the 
opinion it was that in which the master was more loved than 
feared. Pittacus said that the best house appeared to him 
that in which neither anything superfluous is found, nor any- 
thing necessary missed. I fear there are few houses which 
can pass as the best. 

An Arab's Reply. 4 

To (auf) the question whence he knew that there was a 
God, an Arab answered very correctly that he knew it just 
as well as he perceived from (ani) the footprints in the sand 
whether a man or beast had gone over it. 
[% 413-416, 422. See also Ex. Ill, seq.] 

Exercise 65. 
Infinitive without 3^ and Verbal Noun. 

The Dresden Turkey. 

A countryman once saw a dealer sell a parrot in Dresden 

for 6 thalers. " Stop I " thinks he ; "my turkey is as large 

again." He stops, rings at the door of a house, and asks 

10 thalers for it The cook (/.), who opens the door, cries, 
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when she hears him ask so much, " Ei ! that (is what) I call 
cheating." "But," says he, "I have seen you huy the parrot^ 
and give 5 thalers for it, and my turkey is more than twice 
as large." "Quite right," says the cook, "but your turkey 
cannot speak like the parrot.*' "No," replies the peasant; 
"but if he cannot speak, then (fo) he thinks all the more." 
Hence the Germans say of anybody who is unusually silent : 
" He is like the turkey in Dresden." 
[§§ 427, 429, 431, 432, 436. See also Ex. 113.] 

Exercise 66. 
Use of the Participle. 

The Unruly Model. 
A painter once wished to paint an elephant in an extra- 
ordinary attitude — that is to say, holding his trunk up (tn 
bte ^oJie)'and his mouth open. The painter's servant, 
desiring to keep him in this position, kept throwing fruit 
into his mouth, and often only pretended to do it. He was 
indignant at the servant's treating him in this manner, and, 
as if he had known that the wish of the painter to draw him 
was (subj,) the cause of this action, instead of blaming the 
servant, he turned to the master, and squirted on him with 
the trunk a quantity (of) water, spoiling completely the 
paper on which he was drawing. 

Connubial Happiness. 
A good and clever woman, being asked whence it came 
that she lived so happily with her husband, replied: "My 
happiness consists in doing everything that pleases him, and 
in cheerfully bearing everything that displeases me in (an) 
him." 
[§§ 437-439. See also Ex. 114.] 
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Exercise 67. 
Declension of Masculine Nouns. 
Write down the genitive singular and nominative plural of 
the masculine nouns r—Sube, ^aU, ^aUrt, %\xnU^ e^^ttger, 
©tabtratfi, in^i, ®taat, ^ajien, ^afen, 9?anb, ^tU, gafan, 
^itti^, Sefef^r, ateid^t^uiU; ©aumeit, ©toff, ©efctt, ginfauf, 
©attcl, ©pcrltng; Sett, Bct^ii; ItBerrotf; Z^xon, ^alm, 3l(mt, 
Uta^mtw, Untert^an, <Saal, aBatjer, ©porn, ©d^merj, SlageL 

Frederick the Great at the Battle of Kunnersdorf. 
The king led three charges in person. Two horses were 
killed under him. . . . His infantry was driven back with 
frightful slaughter. Terror began to spread (reflex,) from 
man to man. At that moment the fiery cavalry of Laudon 
still fresh, rushed on the wavering ranks. Then followed an 
universal rout. Frederick himself was on the point of falling 
into the hands of the conquerors, and was with difficulty 
saved by a gallant officer, who, at the head of a handful (of) 
Hussars, made a good diversion of a few minutes. Shattered 
in body, shattered in mind, the king reached that night a 
village which the Cossacks had plundered ; and there, in a 
ruined and deserted farmhouse, flung himself on a heap (of) 
straw. — Maoaulay. 
[§§ 1-U. See also Ex. 10-13.] 

Exercise 68. 

Feminine and Neuter Nouns. Double Plurals. 

Give the nominative plural of the feminine nouns: — 
STOifd^ung; Seforgni^, Wlan^, ®^xi% 5We(ot>ie, grau, ©d^met* 
^etet, 33a|in; %nttooxt, amfef, hammer; 8iift» 
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And of the neuter nouns:— ^uU, Oefd^teci^t; 9lof, Slab, 
©d^iff; ©ebfiube, ®Ui^ni% Oefc^trr, ^citigt^um, 3letd^, 
2)ad&, ©ebiet, Stfld; Seil, SWojir, ^erj, ®emutj>, ^emb, 
^oxxt^t, Stumenlieb* 

Also both plurals, with meaning of : — SBovt, Sanf, Cabett, 

The Vicar of Wakefield. 

I received one morning a message from poor Goldsmith, 
that he was in great distress, and, as it was (fteffett) not in 
his power to come to me, begging that I would come to him 
as (fo) soon as possible. I sent him a guinea, and promised 
to come to him directly. I accordingly went as soon as I 
was dressed, and found that his landlady had had him 
arrested for his rent, at (fiber) which he was (gerat^en) in (a) 
violent passion. I perceived that he had already changed 
my guinea, and had (got) a bottle (of) Madeira and a glass 
before him, I put the cork into the bottle, desired he would 
be (say, him to be) calm, and began to talk to him of (uber) 
the means by-which (toit) he might be extricated. He then 
told me that he had a novel ready for the press, which he 
produced to me. I looked into it, saw its merit, told the 
landlady I should soon return, and having gone to a book- 
seller, sold it for £60. I brought Goldsmith the money, and 
he discharged his rent» not without rating his landlady in a 
high (^cjiig) tone for having used him so ill. — Johnson, 
[§§ 15-32. See also Ex. 14-19.]' ' 
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Exercise 69. 
Use of NotJns in Singular and Plural, etc. 

Letter from a Brother to his Sister. 

ElCHDORF, the 5th Jan. 1886. 

My dear Sister, — It was very nice (liti) of you to write 
me so long a letter, and to tell (me) how well you had 
amused yourself at jouT{def. art) uncle's. You will rejoice 
(refl.) that our (def, art) parents are so well, and that Mary 
has at last got over the measles. 'You can imagine how much 
(feffr) I rejoiced to see my ^people all again, as-well-as (fo 
mt) all the people on the place (©lit, n.). I have worked 
diligently this term, and have accordingly £ot^ very good 
reports. My masters mention especially my knowledge of 
the classics. I am sony to say, however, my progress in 
[th^] mathematics leaves much to be desired, so that the 
pair-of-compasses which Charley has presented to me at (ju) 
Christmas will not be put to the best use. Our holidays 
began on the 22d of December, and since then I have had 
many pleasures. On Christmas Eve we had a magnificent 
Christmas Tree. [The] mother gave me two pairs of candle- 
sticks for my study and bedroom, and [the] father 50 marks 
to defray the expense of the fitting up of my workroom. 
Besides, I received a lot of other presents from my brothers 
and sisters. Farewell, my dear sister ; do not laugh at (u(ev) 
the contents of this letter. The news that it goes well with- 
us (dat) will at least please you. Many greetings from 

Your affectionate Brother. 
[g 33-39. See also Ex. 20.1 
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Exercise 70. 
Foreign Nouns. • 

Diirer's SkiU. 
Albrecht Diirer was often in the company of several 
students, painters, and other artists. One day each artist 
was-to display a proof of his art. When the turn came for 
(an) Diirer, he took a piece of chalk, drew a circle with it on 
the table, marked-with-a-dot the middle of it, and asked them 
to make the trial with a pair of compasses whether the circle 
was (svhj.) round, and whether he had (svhj,) hit the centre. 
To the admiration of all present, he had not deviated by (um) 
a hair, and they unanimously awarded him the prize. In 
spite of their studies, he excelled them in (an) the solution 
of such (fo) easy problems. 
[§§ 40-48.] 

Exei'dse 71. 
Proper Names. Names of Cotljntries. 

Newspapers. 
Now-a-days, when (ba) a newspaper is indispensable to 
every grown-up (person), we must often wonder {refl.) how 
our ancestors could get-on without such a (one). How many 
people in England and America, ay (j[a), and perhaps also in 
Asia and Africa, would be quite unhappy if they found no 
newspaper on the breakfast-table when they got-up of a 
{def, art.) morning? We have only to consider how many 
are published in each country to (um gu) find-out how large 
(jiarf) the demand is. [The] most newspapers are published 
in the United States, which, with a population of 57,000,000, 
have 7700. Then comes Germany with 3775, and thirdly, 
Great Britain, with over 2100. Now come the French, as eager 
4 
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newspaper-readers, with more than 2000. The Austrians 
and Italians are the only remaining nations of Europe which . 
pubKsh over 1000. The fewest papers (Statt, n.) in a 
European country appear in Norway, which has only 180. 
In proportion to the number of inhabitants, the Swiss have 
the most newspapers. Here one (i,e. newspaper) comes to 
(auO every (j[e) 6000 inhabitants. Then come the United 
States, and next Denmark. The fewest newspapers has [the] 
European Russia, which has only one to 170,000 inhabitants. 
In general, (it) is calculated that over 23,000 newspapers 
appear in the whole world. 
[§§ 49-51. See also Ex. 21.] 

Exercise 72. 
Gender of the Noun. 

Give the gender of :— Slbettb, Serticfung; Ofl (east), 
JCrubfar, ^oli (wood), gSerbac^t, ?)etf^aft, Slbfd^cu (disgust), 
©c^ritt, aWcmme (coward), fRaty (advice), SBtntetfonne, 
®i^t (sight), ^ttfien (cough), SBcmeit (weeping), SWetcrci 
(farm), ^inbemig, SDaitemarf, Oebulb, ^unb, Oefd^rct, 5»cr^ 
manbtc, ©cnnenfit^ (sun-stroke), SBa^t (choice), ©d^t'dfal; 
SQ8etb,@et6fe,gunfe, STOat^ematif, %itti^ (pinion), gtugfc^nft 
(pamphlet), J)ttmmi>eit, SWagb (maid), ^axixiQ, |)anbfc^rag, 
(shake of the hand), (&xia\ibni% fRti>ol\xtim, ©d^neeflode 
(snow-flake), ®t\a% 'S:>zAt, ©c^ttecgebirge, «tec, (gtgenfd[^aft, 
(gifcn (iron), Seforgnif, ®erud&, Sangmut^, Dicncrirt; ''^Jfui!'* 
("Fy !"), SSott^eir, ®ta^r, ©c^ein, ebelmut^, Sluge, SBtflmtein 
(floweret). 

Also both genders and English of :— ilunbe/ Sf^or/ ®((^i(b/ 
J&aft, ?Wattber, Slete, ®«ft. 
[§§ 60-68. See also Ex. 22.] 
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Exercise 73. 
Gender of the Noun. 

The End of the Harvest. 

The sun already is on the point of setting. The reapers 
(m. and /.) are-bustling-about actively in-order-to collect and 
bind (up) the last sheaves. The wagon is-standing laden on 
the field. The horses are-pawing impatiently with their feet. 
Now the last sheaf flies on-to the wagon. The rope is drawn 
over the load and pulled taut by-means of a windlass. The 
wagoner lets the whip crack, and now the horses draw 
merrily, as if they knew that they were pulling [at] the last 
load. The countr3rman's son and daughter accompany the 
wagon, and welcome their mother, who, with the baby on her 
(the) arm, goes-to-meet the wagon. This now comes through 
the opened gate into the yard and the bam. The sheaves 
wander from hand to hand to (an) appointed place. Whilst 
the horses are taken out, the countryman's-z(;t/4? calls the men 
to (jum) supper, and the wearied animals are taken into the 
stable. 
[§§ 60-68. See also Ex. 23.] 

Exercise 74. 
Declension of the Adjective. 

There's many a slip 'twixt the Cup and the Lip. 

Ancseus, one of the Argonauts, had been letting the 
labourers in his vineyard work too hard. One of these [has] 
therefore said to him, " If you drive us so, then (fo) some- 
thing unexpected will happen : you will not drink of (\)Ott) 
this year's wine." When the vintage was over, the haughty 
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(man) had a large goblet immediately filled with the finest 
must in [the] presence of that labourer, and said to him : " You 
understand nothing about (\)0n) prophesying (verbal noun), but 
I can expect nothing better from you, poor fellow." The 
labourer only replied with the old Greek verse, which, trans- 
lated into German, runs thus : *^ There happens much between 
spoon and moutL" Hardly was the verse pronounced, and 
while Ancseus was raising the goblet to his mouth, a 
messenger reported (that) a large boar had broken-in into the 
vineyard, and done a great deal of damage. Ancseus 
immediately put down the goblet, pursued the boar (dat,), arirf 
was fatally wounded by the latter. 
[§§ 69-83. See also Ex. 25-27.] 

Exercise 75. 
Comparison of the Adjective. 

The Emperor Titus. 

Perhaps there is in (the) Roman history no more excellent 
son and no more popular prince than Titus, the son of 
Vespasian. Under his rule Rome was most prosperous, for 
although his reign was short, it was yet the most victorious- 
of-all. He had taken (t|mn) a vow to condemn no-one to 
[the] death, and he kept it faithfully too. If he could do 
anything good {adj,) to anybody, he did it with the greatest 
pleasure. Most admirable was the generosity with which he 
forgave those (dot,) who had offended him. With the utmost 
forbearance he would (n)OKeii) never admit a complaint 
against those who spoke ill of him. ** If ,they do this wrongly," 
said he, "their inner conscience will accuse them ; but if they 
rightly speak ill of me, it would be an injustice to punish 
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those who speak the truth." Among all his contemporaries 
he was perhaps the least selfish nder, and every one regretted 
his early death. 
[§§ 84-97. See also Ex. 28.] 

Exercise 76. 
The Numeral. 

A Simple Cure. 
A woman who in othor respects lived most of the year 
happily with her husband [has] once complained {refl,) to 
(bei) her physician. She said it was really (a) pity he is so 
irritable. Not-a day passed but that (offne ba^) her husband, 
with ((et) all his good sense^ often became so violent, especially 
when he had been drinking. "It is very regrettable," added 
she, " that the life of two happy people should be thus marred. 
Perhaps you can recommend me some cure." " Oh," said the 
doctor, "that {dot,) we will soon remedy; it is quite simple. 
I have an excellent water which I recommend to most of my 
patients who suffer from (an) the same compla^'nt. Should 
your husband become violent again, you need only to take 
half a cupful in yow mouth, and keep (it) about five and a 
half minutes in it; the warmer the water becomes in your 
mouth, the more visibly will your husband's wrath melt away. 
If that is not' enough, take some more, or keep it in your 
mouth a few minutes more. Either remedy will have the 
same effect." Of course it was only ordinary spring-water, 
but when the woman had it in her mouth, it forced her to 
keep silence, so that she could not irritate her husband even 
by the most innocent word. Henceforth they both lived 
happily together. 
[§§ 98-127*. See also Ex. 29-31.] 
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Exercise 77. r 

The Adjective Pronouns. 

Rudolph von Habsburg and his Love of Jesting. 
Eudolph von Habsburg had always a most lively disposi- 
tion, and was fond of a merry jest. Such a prince was 
naturally beloved by all his subjects. One day he was 
accosted by a beggar with the words .-^ "Brother Rudolph, 
bestow on a poor man a small gift." " How long have we been 
brothers 1" asked the astonished Emperor, for this mode of 
address was something new to him. He had never before 
heard it from a beggar. " Oh ! (Si !) " answered the latter ; 
"are we not all brothers from Adam to-now (^er)l" "You 
are right," said Eudolph, and at {hti) these words he put his 
hand in«his pocket, and pressed a farl^n^ into his hand. 
' ^What a present for an Emperor !" one will say. "But a farthing 
is surely (ioi)) much too little for a great empejor," said the 
beggar. " What ! " replied Rudolph, who was perhaps a 
little surprised at (fiber) the beggar and his importunity— 
" too little, my friend ; if all your brothers from Adam to- 
now had given you so much, you would almost (iali) be the 
richest man." After this brotherly present he gave him pre- 
sumably an imperial one. 
[§§ 128-U4. See also Ex. 32.] 

Exercise 78. 

The PlsRSONAL, Reflexive, and Reciprocal 
Pronouns. 

The Blind and the Lame MAn. 
A blind (man) met by chance a lame (man)- in (auf) the 
street,. and the former rejoiced at (fiber) it, for he hoped the 
other would be able to lead him. " I,'' said the lame man, 
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" I am-to help you — I who cannot walk myseK. Carry me 
therefore on your shoulders, you who have a sound leg. I, 
with my sound eyes, will show you which are the paths that 
you have to take, and it is you who, with your soiind limbs, 
will make up for my lame one." Then (atfo) the lame man 
threw away his crutch, because he could no longer make use 
of it. In this way. the two cripples could go through life 
more comfortably with one another than singly. Therefore 
they got on well, for they were sociable people. 
[^ 145-159. See also Ex, 33.] 

Exercise 79. 

Demonstrative, Determinative, Relative, and 
Correlative Pronouns. 

A Popular Physician. 

It 18 related of a very popular physician in Tubingen that 
he used often to drink deeply of an evening at an inn where 
he has met his friends. On-these-occasions (t>dbei) he wrote 
down a number of prescriptions at random. If anybody 
came the next morning at (ju) a time when the doctor was 
still in (tm) bed, he took a scrap of paper on which he had 
written a few words the evening before, and sent it to him 
with the words, ^^Det tiM Deus unvm lonum,'^ which always made 
a good impression on the patient, so that he generally recom- 
mended others to him. He is-said always to have had luck, 
because all his prescriptions were perfectly harmless. This 
story shows that the illnesses of those who on (^et) every 
occasion run to the doctor are often only imaginary and easy 
to (ju) cure. 
[§§ 160-177. See also Ex, 34, 35.] 
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Exercise 80. 

Interrogative, Possessive, and Indefinite 
Pronouns. 

A terrible Struggle. 
"Shall I tell you something that I have just heard?" 
"Yes, I will believe anything that, you will tell me." "I 
doubt, however, very (much), if you will believe the following 
story (dot,): — A country-bumpkin was once passing by (aw) 
the house of a friend, who was by chance absent, when the 
gardener called him, and reported to him that there was an 
immense snake in the garden. He asked the man what kind 
of a one it was. The latter said he had never yet (nocl^ ttie) 
seen a similar one, and that it had frightened him and his. 
Then (ba) our friend fetched an axe, and went courageously 
to attack the dangerous reptile. With a few powerful blows 
he cut the latter in pieces, and returned with the conscious- 
ness that he had- done his pa/rt A few minutes after the 
owner of the house appeared, and asked him what he had 
been using his axe for (ju). His friend explained it to him, 
and he soon perceived that he had irreparably damaged the 
hose with which he was wont to water his garden. Have 
you ever heard anything more absurd 1 " 
[§§ 178-189. See also Ex. 35, 36.] 

Exercise 81. 
The Passive Voice. 

Presence of Mind saves a King. 
When Gustav Wasa was Once pursued by his enemies, he 
was brought by a parson to a peasant of (the) name (of) 
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Nilson, who possessed a small farm in the village of Isala. 
In order to deceive hi^ pursuers the countryman adopted him 
as his servant, and Gustav was clad in the costume of the 
country-people. One day Gustav was sitting in Nilson's 
room. Suddenly (here was a knocking at the door, and several 
Danish horsemen demanded!^ admittance. In order to divert 
their attention from the pretended servant, Gr\istav was 
scolded roundly by Nilson and his wife. He was called an 
idler, and struck on the back with a stick. At last they 
drove him out at (ju) the door, and he was not allowed to 
come in till the horsemen had disappeared. Of course the 
peasants were warmly thanked for this resolute behaviour, 
but Gustav did not remain in so dangerous a place. 
[§§211-215. See also ^a;. 40, 41.] 

Exercise 82. 

The Irregular Verbs. 

Rotiischild and the Elector. 

- I. In the year 1792 the French army approached the 
territory of the Elector of Hesse-Cassel, who was obliged 
to flee. On his journey through Frankfort he made the 
acquaintance of the Jewish ba)lker, Moses Sothschild. This 
(latter) was so celebrated for (kDegett) his great honesty that 
the Elector commissioned him(,) to take charge of a million 
thalers in gold and jewels. The Jew did not willingly 
accept the commission, but the Elector at last induced him to 
yield. Hardly had he carefully buried the treasure in his 
garden when the French raarclied into Frankfort. . In order 
to save the prince's treasure, Moses gave over his own fortune 
to the enemy {ph)* When order was restored, Kothschild 
set up his business again as (a) banker, at first only a small 
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one, but gradually he extended it with (the) help of the 
Elector's money, so that he soon passed for one of the richest 
bankers. 

11. Now 2 wheni the Elector returned to (in) his states in 
1802, he travelled through Frankfort, and looked up Roth- 
schild. "The rascals have, I suppose (j[a), taken everything, 
(from) me (dat), Moses?" "Not a thaler," replied Roth- . 
schild. "Why (nun), I have heard that the 'Sansculottes' 
have stolen everything from-you {dai.) ; I have read it my- 
self in the newspapers." " All mine, it is true ; but your (Sw*/ 
see § 142 note) Highnesses treasure I have happily saved. I 
have used your gold and silver in my business, and am in a 
position to return all to you at (mtt) 5 per cent, interest." 
The Elector, astonished and grateful, pushed back the interest 
as compensation for that which the French had taken (from) 
the honest Moses, and left him the whole treasure for (auf) 
20 years for (gegcn) an interest (pi) oi 2 per cent By this 
act he gained the confidence of the Emperors of Austria and 
Russia, and laid the foundation of the celebrated bahking- 
^ojiafi. 
[§§ 216-224. See also Ex. 42, 43.] 

Exercise 83. 
Factitive and Derivative Verbs. 

A Plea for the Ass. 

No animal endures with so much courage and constancy as 
the ass its chastisement and blows, which many vie with 
one another to distribute. It eats the coarsest and most 
unpalatable grass ; only with water is it most dainty ; it will 
only drink the clearest, and when one waters it, one must 
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lead it to streams which it knows. It drinks as soberly as it 
eats, and never plunges its nose into the water for fear of the 
shadow of its ears. When one takes it to drink, it goes quite 
quietly into the water, as if it was afraid to wet its feet. It 
avoids the mud, and has hence a drier and cleaner foot than 
the horse. Its behaviour never justifies the harsh treatment 
it receives. In spite of this treatment it never cries and 
laments, like many other more petted animals. 
[^ 225-231. See also ^oj. 44.] 

Exercise 84. 

Give the meaning of the following derivative verbs (see 
Vocabulary at the eTM?) •— SScfd^rcibett, tefc^u^icn, teftarfcH; 
6ef^tt)cren; befc^einen* (S:ntU^xtn, tnU^xtn, entfaWcn* (Sx^ 
Mi)tn,^x^axttn{intrans.)y erprten (trans,), erteud^ten, erbeten, 
crfraflcn, crfutteii* SWi^fennen, mif gcf^en* aScrfcl^atten, t>er^ 
fefircn, ^tx^ixtn, t)erfaucrn, tJevtcgen, ijcrropen* 3ctrcttcn, 
jcneigen* SSotfenben. SOBiterjhel^en* Compare itxan^txn 
and ^txxani^txn. 
"[§232.] 

Exercise 85. 
The Inseparable Prefixes. 

The Emperor Joseph's Humanity. 

The Emperor Joseph was once riding to a village which 
was not far distant from Vienna. It was winter, and the 
fields were all covered'^ with snow. As the Emperor had 
taken a by-road, the horses often sank into the snow. Suddenly 

^ All verba in italics are to be translated by derivative verbs. 
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a cry resounded behind the Emperor's back. He turned round 
(refl.), and saw that his groom had got into a deep ditch which 
was filled with snow. Joseph could not-possibly help him ; 
he would otherwise have sunk in himself. He could not ^ 
a man, but he p&rcewed the steeple of a village-church at 
(in) some distance. He disrega/rded his own convenience, and 
directed thither his horse, after having first comforted the 
terrified groom. The kind-hearted Emperor soon reached 
the village, and brought several peasants back. They soon 
pulled out the poor man, who had meanwhile fainted, but by 
the efforts of the peasants he soon recovered himself. 
[§ 232.] 

Exercise 86. 
Separable Prefixes to ^ott. 

Wittekmd turns Christian. 

Wittekind was once wandering about on (att) the other 
bank of the Elbe, when he was seized by (a) longing (,) once 
to see(,) how the Christians worshipped their God. The 
feast of Christmas was approaching ; then (ba) Wittekind clad 
himself in the dress of a beggar, and crept into the Frankish 
camp. Unrecognised, he stepped through the ranks of the 
warriors, who were preparing for (ju) the service ; then he 
entered into the church. There neither horses nor cattle 
were offered up, but Charles was kneeling devoutly with his 
lords before the altar. He had-to admire the devotion with 
which they presented their petitions to their Saviour, and, 
deeply moved, his eyes filled (refl,) with tears, and silently he 
folded his hands. He threw himself down before the altar 
on his knees, so that nobody could misinterpret his sincerity. 
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and exclaimed : " I am Wittekind, the Saxon Duke ; give me 

baptism also, that (bamit) I may become a Christian like 

you." 

[§§ 233, 239, 240, 1-9. See also Ex, 44.] 

Exercise 87. 

Give the possible meaning or meanings of the following 
compound verbs (see Vocabulary ai end): — 8l((tttbett; af>^ 
hixx^tn, obmejfen, oMerttctt, aUxti^tn, aU^tn, oWorflen, 
a^axttn^ ^nixo^trt, anm^tn, anfu^rett; aniti^tn, ^uf^ 
legen, ouffliegcn, auffd^neiten, oufopfern, auffaufen* 8lu^^ 
fd^enfen, an^ik^tn, au^Muteit* Sctorbnen^ gtnpffanjen, 
tintitiitn, cinwantern, einborrett {Mr,), gortlaufen, ^oxU 
axUittn, fortMafett* ^erfufiren, ^txixin^tn, ^txU^tn. ^tn^ 
tt)evfen; i^intanbelm So^fd^rau^ett; ioifan^tn, Wlit^a^xtrt. 
3la^tiitn, nac^MIben* SBorftngcn, joorfd^trfen, t)orJfatten, 
t)ov}et(]^nen« Sntxt^tn, in\<fyitUrt, julegen^ jufrterem 

[§ 240.] 

Exercise 88. 
Separable Prefixes— ^et to 3»» 

One Man's Folly is another Man's Wisdom. 

A clever fool once dyed an ass green in (an) the body and 
red in the legs, and marched through the street with it. 
Everybody ran-after him (dat.)y and cried : "What have you 
(got) there 9" "What wonder is this?" "What has hap-, 
penedr' and so fortL Soon the streets swarm with ('OOti) 
thousands of people. They (matt) take the windows out 
uncover the roofs. Old women, children, all want to go with 
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(them) to see the green ass. Men run hither and thither. 
The whole town is on its (the) legs. The two (itib^) first 
days people ran-after the ass with admiration. Sick (people) 
forgot their sickness, and nurses put-to-sleep the children 
with the story of the green ass. After three days, however, 
the novelty was no longer a novelty. The people's curiosity 
abated, and henceforth one no longer heeded the marvellous 
animal. A thing may be ever (ttO(^) so foolish, be^ it^ only 
new, it takes the populace in. 
[§§ 240, I0-20, 241. See also Ex. 44.] 



Exercise 89. 

Verbs Compounded with Nouns, etc. 
Compound and Double Prefixes. 

A Generous Sacrifice. 

Lately a building was being restored, which, as (wie) the 
architect to (}u) his regret perceived, threatened to fall in. 
What one feared took place. At (in) the moment when 
some workmen were occupied under the roof, the building 
fell in. A beam which hung down by (an) a rope from the 
ceiling held two men. The workmen had however neglected 
to fasten this securely, and it sloped in (anf) a terrible 
manner under the weight of these two men. They foresaw 
the impending disaster. Only one of the two ((eit^) could 
remain there ; the other must needs perish. One was very 
young, the other middle-aged. At (tei) the remembrance of 
his children the latter clung to (an) the beam, but in vain. 
Suddenly those who were below heard this dialogue: 
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"Charles, I have a wife and children." Charles replied, 
"You are right," and he threw himself down. 
[§§ 242-246. See also Ex. 45.] 



Exercise 90. 

Verbs Separable and Inseparable — 
Stttd^ AND liibet* 

The Thirty Years' War. 

This war was one of the most unfortunate and disgraceful 
that Germany has ever waged. Thousands of towns and 
villages lay in ruin and ashes {smg,)^ and the unhappy in- 
habitants wandered about homeless. Whole districts were 
delivered over to the ravages of a relentless enemy. With- 
out exaggerating, one can assert that in Bohemia and 
Moravia alone over 1000 villages had so disappeared, that 
one can no longer point out the site of many. The in- 
habitants were compelled either to go over to the enemy or 
to perish miserably. Fields lay uncultivated, and trade and 
industry came to a standstill. On the other hand the wild 
animals roamed through the deserted districts, and even 
penetrated into the town. Almost the half of the inhabitants 
of Germany had perished, victims of pestilential diseases, 
famine, and despair. Added to this, robbers and murderers 
roamed through the country, the misfortune of which has 
seldom been surpassed. 
[§§ 247, 248, 249, a and 6. See also Ex. 45.] 
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Exerdse 91. , 

Verbs Separable and Inseparable— 
Mm, Mviitt, f&M, ^iebet« 

Columbus's Return. 

When Columbus was returning after the discovery of 
America, a fearful stonn arose, so that one feared the ship 
must wjeck, and all who were on (an) board perish. More- 
over their important news would be for ever suppressed. 
Nor could they turn round. Columbus left nothing undone 
that could contribute to (ju) the saving of the ship, and he 
wrote the news of his discovery on parchment, put it in a 
cask, and threw it overboard. However he was destined to 
survive the temble tempest, and arrived safely in Portugal 
on the 4th of March 1493, where the king, John ii., received 
him graciously, and conversed (a) long time with him. The 
bells rang, cannons were fired off, and he was almost crushed 
to death by the exultant mob. Soon after he travelled over 
Spain, did [his] homage to his monarch Ferdinand, and 
repeated his opinion as-to {iAtx, ace.) the existence of a large 
continent beyond the great ocean. Here he was loaded with 
honours and raised to the peerage. 
[§§ 249, of, 250. See also Ex. 45.] 

Exercise 92. 
Reflexive and Impersonal Verbs. 

Luxury breeds Eflfeminacy. 

On (an) a cold winter-day an adventurer [has] once met 
the Bishop (dat.) of Triers in (auf) (the) open field, and made 
bold to ash him for (um) an alms. The bishop has taken 
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pity on the poor fellow {gen,\ and said to him: ''Are yon 
not cold t " for he wondered why he went about so poorly 
clad. The adventurer stretched his hand out of his bosom, as 
if he wished to see whether it was really so cold, and said : 
"It is really a somewhat raw air; however, I am not cold/' 
and indeed he seemed not to heed the cold. " Will you give 
me a florin, (and) I will teach [it] to you that you are no 
more cold than I (am) )" The bishop was sorry for the poor 
man, and gave him the money, for he felt-a-desire to know(,) 
how he could do that. The man then said : " Sir, it depends 
upon whether one is accustomed to (an) many clothes or not. 
I h^ve all my clothes on, therefore I am not cold. Tou, 
however, are cold according-to (nad^) the clothes you have at 
home. Put them all on, and you will not be cold." The 
bishop laughed, and reproached himself for his extravagance. 
[§§ 256-273. See also Ex. 47.] 

Exercise 93. 
The Adverb. 

A Trip to tiie Mountains. 

I was sitting the other day at (6eim) breakfast, when my 
servant handed me a letter from Mrs. Seinhold. ''Dear 
Mr. K.," she^ wrote,i " we propose to make an excursion this 
morning to (auf) the mountains, and as I know you like such 
coimtry-trips, you would niuch (gem) like, I dare say, to 
accompany us. The steamboat leaves at half-past nine. 
Yours truly, K R." I put in an appearance at (ju) the 
appointed time, and perceived that Mrs. B. had invited a 
number (of) ladies and gentlemen, who were strange to one 
another, and whom I did not know either. On account of 
5 
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the swift current, the steamers go (fa^reil) very slowly, and 
the navigation is sometimes rather dangerous, as the river is 
in places very shallow, and the boats often get aground. 
Moreover the water is at (ju) this season not nearly so high 
as in the winter. The steamer was crowded with (t>on) 
nothing-but women, who were returning from the town after 
having dispose^ of their butter, eggs, and vegetables, and 
these preifented an interesting spectacle. The journey was, . 
in-a-word, one of the pleasantest I have ever made. A young 
lady had forgotten to take a ticket, and had to pay the whole 
fare from D. Nor was she allowed to take a return ticket 
[§§ 274-286. See also Ex. 48.] 

Exercise 94. 
Prepositions with the Genitive and Dative. 

A Trip to the Mountains (cmtmuedY—h Ghost Story. 

The mountains along the river were studded with pretty 
villas. Especially that of [the] Prince Sch., not far from P., 
below the bridge, pleased us all by (burd^) its imposing archi- 
tecture. On our arrival in K. we had to go by the omnibus 
to a small village, from where we began to ascend the 
mountain. On the way Mr. R. related to us the story of ^ 
^host, which for several years (past) has been wont tp haunt 
the castle of [the] Prince Sch. [As] it seems, the former 
owi^er, whom Mr. E. knew by sight, and who was much 
(fCi^r) beloved by the people, was at death's door, and sent 
for (urn) a friend who lived beyond the river, just (gcrabe) 
opposite his castle. The friend came at the same time with 
the physician, who was a very covetous man, and ha^ no 
scruples to satiate his ambition in the most infamous manner 
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The poor prince was so ill that he could not recognise the 
physician, but took him for his friend. The cunning fellow 
perceived an opportunity, substituted [to him] some docu- 
ments, in accordance with which the Prince left him a 
considerable sum of money, and gave them to him to sign. 
He then gave him a draught, which hastened his death, and 
hastily concealed the papers. The docfcor received his legacy, 
but since this time the room in which he died is said to be 
haunted by the spirit of the deceased prince, holding in the 
one hand a bottle of medicine, and in the other a large 
parchment-roll. 
[§§ 287-289. See also Ex. 49.] 



Exercise 95. 
Prepositions with the Accusative. 

A Trip to the Mountains {concluded). 

Having gone through the town, we found before an inn 
some small ponies, of which many travellers make use in 
order to ascend the mountain. I chose one which for its 
size seemed very strong, and which I hired for the day (in 
exchange) for a fee of 7^ marks. But-for these ponies w^ 
should never have got as far as (up to) the summit, for the 
roads were so steep and stony, and the wear and tear of the 
journey so great, only the strongest man could bear it. The 
view from the summit rewarded us completely for the pains 
of the ascent. Except Mr. B., who has no feeling for nature, 
all admired the wonderful prospect : mountain upon mountain 
lay before us like a billowy sea. We arrived at two o'clock, 
and stayed there about an hour. On the return one of the 
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party [has] nearly lost his life. The pony stumbled, and 
threw him to the ground, so that he fell on his head, but 
fortunately only on the soft grass. Only one other accident 
happened. We were late for the train by ten minutes. All 
enjoyed themselves splendidly except one, who had the tooth- 
ache almost all the way. 
[§ 290. See also Ex. 60.] 

Exerdse 96. 
Prepositions with the Dative or Accusative. 

A Pigeon finds a Treasure. 

When Duke Henry of Breslau had captured the city of 
Cracow, he went into the minster, knelt down like (tt)ie) a 
pious man before the altar, prayed to (an) Our Lady (eJrau), 
thanked her for her mercy in his distress, and, above all 
things, for the success of his arms. He may have remained 
over an hour on his knees, and when he arose and was coming 
out at the door he observed a pigeon which was flying over 
his head between the church and the neighbouring houses. He 
followed its flight (daU\ and perceived how it perched above 
a pillar on the cornice of an arch. He then noticed how it 
pecked with its beak into the wall, and with its feet pushed 
(away) mortar and. stone behind it. Soon after (barauf) a 
gold-piece fell on-to the ground. The Duke was beyond 
measure astonished at (ilber) the occurrence, and said to him- 
self, " There must surely (bOd[)) be some more there." So he 
Iwd a ladder fetched and put against (an) the wall A mason 
got up, took a chisel in his hand, and on (bet) the first blow 
in the wall he discovered that a large treasure lay concealed 
there. Beside himself with delight, he had the wall opened. 
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and the gold taken down. When it was weighed, there were 
50,000 marks. This is one of the many traditions in which 
Germany is so rich. 
[§§ 291-295. See also Ex. 51-53.] 



Exerdse 97. 
How TO TRANSLATE THE ENGLISH PREPOSITIONS — 

Frederick the Great's Daily Life. 

I. At four o'clock (in) the morning (gen,) he got up, in a f aw 
minutes he had dressed, and by (gegcrt) half-past four he was 
sitting at his writing-table and reading the letters which had 
arrived in the night by post. During the reading he listened 
to the reports of his adjutants. This took (baitern) about an 
hour. Then he drank coflFee, and walked up and down in his 
room for an hour or two (say, one or two hours) playing the 
flute. As soon as he had laid aside the flute, the Cabinet- 
councillors entered, read-through their papers, and decided 
'y how every petition was to be answered. He often wrote the 
information on the margin with (his) own hand. He then 
read, and on (mit) the stroke (of) twelve, he sat-down to 
table. After dinner he played the flute again (for) half an 
hour, then he signed the letters and. took (madden) a walk in 
his grounds or elsewhere. Between four and six he wrote, 
and from six to seven a concert was performed by celebrated 
artistes, in (bci) which the king often co-operated, and which 
sometimes lasted till midnight. 
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Parted from her Son. 

n. What have you been about this morning 1 I have been- 
to*see {say paid a visit to) an old woman, whose son has just 
emigrated to Australia. She occupies a small room, about 
12 ft. by 8 ft., where she sits by the window all day long. 
If she has an opportunity, she will talk (pres.) by the hour 
together about (t>Ott) her son. He has just sent her by book 
post a printed description of the colony, together with a long 
letter, and these she has read so often that she knows them 
almost by heart. He is a joiner by trade, and by dint of 
great exertions has set up for himself {dat) a profitable busi- 
ness in one of the most prosperous towns of the colony. For 
a time she was almost beside herself with (t)Or) grief, and told 
(erjaplen) me she would not have parted with him for all the 
world, but he must (suhj,) work for his bread, and she has 
{subj,) lost all her children except one. Little by little she 
has for the sake of his happiness resigned herself to her fate. 
At her request I have brought (mttbrtngcn) an excellent 
cure for the rheumatism from (an) which she has been 
suffering for months (past). 
[§ 296.] 



dse 98. 

How TO TRANSLATE THE ENGLISH PREPOSITIONS— 

{to end). 

German Daily Life. 

L One has often put (ftetten) the question to (an) me: "How 
does one spend one's time in a German city?" This of 
course depends on the different circumstances in which one 
finds one's-self, but we will take it for granted that one is 
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neither of the highest nor lowest social position, has no 
unusual pursuits, and is ready to submit to the habits of the 
people among whom he finds himself. In general, one rises 
at seven, or at the latest eight o'clock, for the Germans never 
lie long in bed, drinks a cup (of) coffee, and eats a roll and 
butter with it. After [the] breakfast the ladies have certain 
household duties to perform ; then they go to iparket, or take 
(6ringen) the little children to school. The gentlemen read 
the newspaper, and afterwards, if they have business (use pi), 
go to (auf) their office or on 'change.. Many ladies attend 
different classes, -where they develop their musical or artistic 
talents, or in fine weather paint from nature in the open air. 
Karely they ride on horseback, but often drive in a carriage. 
Perhaps the gentlemen go to the chase. About twelve or 
one o'clock they visit their friends, and at one or two o'clock 
they drive out. Perhaps they invite some friends to dinner 
in honour of the birthday of some member of the family, and 
in the midst of the conversation one of the guests will 
(pflegen) get-up and drink to the health of the f^ted (one). 
Every-one goes up to him and offers (tar Jriltgcn) him his 
hearty congratulations. Of an afternoon one usually takes 
(madden) a walk to some favourite resort, where coffee is 
drunk. At half-past six or seven the theatre begins, or 
perhaps a little later one goes to a ball, or in summer one 
takes another walk to hear the nightingale or scent the 
evening-air. 

Choosing: a Profession. 

II. A friend of mine of the name of H. has just accepted an 
engagement at the Court Theatre at W. Now-a-days the sons 
.of gentlefolk often follow this profession. I know from good 
authority that he seems to have made a good choice, but in 
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deference to the wishes of his manager, I cannot reveal the 
name of my friend. He has studied for some time with a 
well-known teacher, who a short time ago wrote to me in 
praise of his industry. In any case, he will not have-to 
(muffen) depend upon his earnings, as he has some wealthy 
relations who will not leave him in the lurch. As to his 
branch, he has a special talent for (jut) tragedy. He has an 
excellent memory, and if one asks him to recite something, 
he will perform any piece you please to your heart's content. 
In my opinion, tjiough he is small in stature, he will make a 
pleasing impression. I intend spending (m/.) a week in W. 
in order to be present at his dehtit 
[§ 296.] 

Exercise 99. 

Verbs, Adjectives, and Nouns with 
Prepositions— (/^ end of 'from '). 

An unexpected Bath. 
As Eudolph of Habsburg generally went in very bad 
clothes, the people could not recognise him by them, but 
took him for a common man in very needy circumstances* 
One cannot therefore wonder at the many etrartge. adventures 
which he had-to go through. Once he camie in his usual bad 
suit into the city of Mayence. It was a severe frost, and 
Eudolph was suflFering greatly (fejt) from cold hands. There- 
fore he rejoiced at the sight of some embers which were 
thrown out of an j>yen, and stepped up (fn'n) to warm himself. 
But the baker'8-t(;i/(?, who was a scold, and took him for a 
common soldier, was enraged at his impudence, as ()it)te) she 
called it. "Be-oflF!" (gort!) said she, "you shabby dog, to 
your beggar-king, who ravages the whole country with his 
horses and servants, (or) else I will throw {jpres») a pail (of) 
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water over your head." The king did not trouble about her 
threats, but laughed at her insulting speeches. She carried 
out her threats, however, and poured the water over his 
head. On his return he sent her a bottle (of) wine and a dish 
full of the best meats, and sent her word that the old soldier 
thanked her heartily for the fresh bath. 
[§ 297.] 

Exercise 100. 

Verbs, Adjectives, and Nouns with 
Prepositions— (A? end). 

Maximilian, the Last of the Knights. 
Maximilian was an eager hunter, and one day when he was 
hunting chamois he got on to a high rock near Innsbruck 
called the ^^Martinswand." Without taking heed of the 
warning pf his companions, who could not be indi£ferent to 
the danger to which he exposed himself, he had climbed 
from rock to rock, till he saw himself opposite the Martins- 
wand, and could go neither backwards nor forwards. It was 
impossible for-him (dai,) to turn his steps back. Before him 
was an abyss some (ettt)a) two hundred iathoms' deep. His 
friends were beside themselves at (6et) the thought of his 
danger. They reproached themselves with neglect, and 
hurried after him (dai.). At length they discovered him in 
(auf) the dangerous spot, which seemed quite inaccessible, 
and he spent two days and two nights on the rocky-ledge ; 
then (ba) they despaired of his deliverance. Because he 
could not count on help from below, he gave them (daL) to 
understand by signs that he wanted to prepare (refl.) for [the] 
death. While the priest far (tief) below read [the] mass, the 
pious prince above fell on his knees and prayed to God, and 
the people knelt down and prayed with (him). Whilst he 
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was praying, he heard a noise behind him ; he turned round, ^ 
and perceived a young Tyrolese, who thus (atfo) spake r"Sir» 
be of good cheer. Follow me ; I will save you from (m^) - 
the danger. Only place (fe|en) your trust in the goodness of 
God and believe in His omnipotence," and the brave man 
succeeded in bringing away his master and in preserving Im 
dear life. 
[§ 297.] 

Exercise 101. 

Idioms with Prepositions. 

The Biter bit 
I. " Good-morning, Charles." " How are you, Francis ? You 
have just come (pres.) from (aili) school, have you not?" 
" [I] thank you, I feel very well (wol^I). I am glad to be in 
the open air again. I was just about to go to Mrs. Smith's 
to (urn — JU) buy six pennyworth of cherries. Come with me 
and I will tell you something. We were all this morning 
hard at work, when all of a sudden the fellow who sat beside 
me began to sob loud. Now it is one of the rarest occurrences 
that any one cries in the lesson, for Mr. H. is an unusually 
amiable master, and seldom scoids us. At first we thought 
he had gone out of his mind, for he has always been an 
eccentric boy '^ sometimes he works hard (for) three or four 
weeks consecutively, and sometimes he postpones his work 
for days. Once he has played the truant on two days. As 
(a) school-fellow I have no objection to him, except that I 
have always thought that he was good for nothing. Mr. H. 
said nothing, therefore we took no heed of him, and as it was 
my turn to construe, I stood up and was just (ebeit) going 
to begin when I felt the whole desk shaking (infin,), I 
turned my head, and saw that my neighbour was trembling 
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over (an) the whole body, and speaking aloud to himself. 
Now Mr. H. asked what was the matter with him. . Imagine 
our surprise and delight when he drew out of his pocket a 
little squirrel, which had bitten him for nearly ten minutes, 
and he has not been able to make up his mind to reveal his 
discomfort. It was enough to make one die with laughter, 
and I think he will never again bring a squirrel in his pocket 
to school. Good-bye, Charles ; au revoir / " 

An Embezzlement 

' IL A clerk who lives in this (bie f^icfige) to^ has just em- 
bezzled a large sum of money and run away. His conduct 
has greatly (fefir) astonished his employers, who had frequently 
promoted him, and, in-a-word (fiber{>au)3t) had always treated ^ 
him with regard. Of course it has greatly affected them, as 
they make a rule of trusting (inf,) their clerks (dai) in every- 
thing. The occurrence has greatly embarrassed them, as they 
had beforehand no idea of it. They have determined to sift 
the matter thoroughly ; such [a] conduct one cannot wink at. 
As he oould not live with them, they had boarded him out 
with a widow who lives close by. The poor woman swooned 
as soon as she heard of (t)On) the affair. It is not as if {aU 
ob) he was in needy circumstances ; he was net one of those 
who live from hand to mouth, and do not know where the 
next meal is to come-from. We shall learn in time what 
{X0t\6)ti) was the cause of his strange behaviour, but not long 
ago he got engaged to a banker's daughter. But that is 
neither here nor there. Perhaps he will suddenly turn up, 
that is if the police do not fetch him back. Joking, however, 
apart, it is enough to drive his poor mother to despair. She 
is said to be already very ill, 
[§ 298.] 
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Eoaerdse 102. 

The Co-ordinative anp Subordinative 
Conjunctions. 

Benjamin Franklin's Unselfishness. 

When Franklin was one day wandering through the streets 
of Philadelphia, he met a child with bread. He was very 
hungry, for he had eaten nothing since he had disembarked 
in the harbour. Franklin betook himself at once to a baker's 
in order to purchase a loaf for-himself {dot,). After having 
handed the baker his coin, he received to his great surprise 
three loaves. However hungry he was, he did not after-all 
(bod^) eat them immediately, but ran with them to a poor 
widow, who, as he remembered, had come in the same ship 
with him, and doubtlessly was no (nt(i^t) less hungry than 
himself. He took, therefore, without further ado, his two 
superfluous loaves, whilst he ate up the third on the way. 
He went back through the streets to the landing-place, where 
he delighted his travelling-companion with the present. So 
little particular was the young man, that this simple meal 
cheered him as much as if he had enjoyed the best dishes. 
[§§ 299-318. See also Ex, 54 and 55.] 

Exercise 103. 
Compound and Adverbial Conjunctions. 

The Trumpeter taken Prisoner. 

A trumpeter was taken prisoner in a battle, and begged the 
more urgently for quarter as he was himself quite innocent ; 
moreover, he bare no arms, but only his trumpet " Even if 
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you bear no arms," said those who had seized hhn, "and 
much as we would like (mJgen) to spare you, you must yet die, 
for, without yourself fighting, you stir up others to [the] war 
and bloodshed." If one incites others to (ium) strife, it is as 
bad as if one takes part one's-self. 
[g 319-323. See also Ex, b^,] 



Exercise 104. 
The Order of Words. 

Radig^is, Prince of the Varni, 

Between the Ehine and the North Sea the Yami dwelt 
Their king asked for the hand of an East-Anglian princess for 
his son, which was moreover {dVii)) refused him. On his 
deathbed it occurred to him, however, that it would be more 
profitable for his people if a prince of the Yami allied himself 
rather with the Franks than with a people beyond the sea. 
In the interest of the state, Eadigis, the prince, married his 
father's widow, his stepmother, for was she not the sister of 
Theodebert, the Frank % As now (ttun), according-to the 
custom of that time, he who had once wooed a maiden must 
marry her, this was an indignity which the lady could not 
brook, and her tribe did not leave unavenged. The Anglian 
warriors, as they thought the quarrel a just one, equipped 
a mighty fleet, and landed on the Bhine. Only a part of the 
army encamped, whilst the remaining part, under the leader- 
ship of one of her brothers, defeated the Yami in (a) short 
time, and penetrated into the country. 
[§§ 325-343. See also Ex. 57.] 
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Exercise 105. 
Use of the Article — Concord and Apposition. 

Radigis, Prince of the Vami— {continued), 
Radigis fled, and the Angles returned to the angry lady, 
bringing back arms and captives as a sign of their victory. 
She received them with stern disdain. Pride and anger 
overcame her. They had done nothing; Eadigis they had 
not brought to (ju) her feet. Again her selected companions 
sallied out, and Radigis was at last taken in a wood. As (a) 
trembling captive, criminal by (nad^) the laws of love, he 
entered her tent to receive his doom. But the soul of the 
East-Anglian princess was of too superior (a) nature. (It was) 
the stain which his infidelity had cast upon her modesty (that) 
she had striven to remove. Eadigis pleaded in (jit) his 
defence : *' My father and thou demanded compliance, and 
my chiefs also urged on me. How could I keep my word 1 
Give me thy hand as a proof of thy forgiveness, and make 
me the most fortunate among the princes of England." 
Persuasion and flattery prevailed. She forgave him, and the 
only punishment she awarded was to accept her hand and 
dismiss her rival. Her brothers and all the warriors raised 
no objection. Joyfully the prince obeyed, and the sister oi 
Theodebert was repudiated. — ^After Sharon Turner. 
[§§ 344-357. See also Ex. 58.] 

Exercise 106. 
Use of the Genitive. 

Marshal << Forwards." 
Leberecht von Bliicher was bom at Rostock on the 16th 
of December 1742. He was a man of extraordinary energy, 
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and one of the greatest generals that his country has ever 
known. He would have fought for it to (bi^ auf) the last 
drop of his blood. Napoleon called him Bcoffingly the 
" Hussar-General," and he therefore pursued him to such a 
degree that he seized in 1814 his capital, which, feat he 
repeated in the following year. Because he always had the 
word " forward " on his lips, he was-called among (6et) the 
troops ** Marshal Forwards." On his return from the second 
capture of the French capital, he remained a night {ace,) in 
Halberstadt, as a sick old-man in want of repose. In the 
evening a large crowd of people (2Kettfc^en) assembled before 
his quarters. His adjutant led him to (an) the window, which 
he threw open, and cried with (a) powerful voice : " Quiet ! 
It is not I who have done it. God has accomplished all ; I am 
only an old sick man who needs repose. I beg you all to go 
home " — which exempted him from the trouble of making a 
longer speech. Thereupon he slammed the window with 
fury. All returned home, and mentioned the hero with 
fervent awe. 
[§§ 359-371. See also Ex. 59.] 

Exercise 107. 
Use of the Dative. 

Servius Sulpicius Galba. 

This celebrated Eoman, whose imswerving justice and 
unremitting diligence soon gained for-him (dat.) the Icve of 
the people, rose to (ju) the highest offices of the State, and 
exercised the greatest influence in the provinces. For (au^) 
these reasons the Emperor Nero had designs on his life, on 
which account he gave himself up to a solitary mode-of-life. 
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His disapprobation of Nero's oppressive command was the 
cause of new disturbances. Nero ordered his soldiers to put 
him to death on the first opportunity, but he escaped from 
the hands of the executioner, and was publicly declared 
emperor. When he was on the throne he appeared to be 
indifferent to the welfare of his subjects, and but too readily 
complied-with the proposals of his favourites, who reproached 
him with his ingratitude if he opposed (r^) their wishes. 
His continued irregularities displeased the people, and when 
he refused to pay the soldiers the money which he had 
promised them when they raised him to (auf) the throne, 
they assassinated him in the eighth year of his reign, and 
appointed his rival Otho emperor in his stead. 
[§§ 372-383. See also Ex. 60.] 

Exercise 108. 
Use of the Accusative. 

•r ifi to 9tu'fyXa ^wt ^t^t^mitttt lootbeK* 

This was originally said of (t)On) the only (gat) too mild and 
gentle Landgrave Louis of (ju) Thuringia and Hesse, because 
he always neglected [it] to punish his squires, who were con- 
stantly oppressing and taxing his subjects. One day, having 
strayed several miles out-hunting, he stepped (with) his gun 
in his hand unrecognised into the old smithy at Euhla, and 
remained there (for) some time. "Who are you?" asked 
the smith. **The Landgrave's huntsman." "Fy (on) the 
Landgrave (gen,) !" spake the smith; '^ whoever names him 
should always wipe his mouth." And when he struck the 
iron with the hammer, he spoke at (bet) every stroke: 
"Landgrave, become hard like (it)te) this iron;" called him 
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a wicked man, and then asked him these questions as if he 
were present: "Why do you let your unhappy subjects 
be-oppressed 1 (pres, inf. ad,) Do you not see that your 
councillors trouble the country, and bring you into ill repute 1 
Landgrave, become hard." When the Landgrave heard 
this, and how he was called a wicked man, he became more 
serious and severe towards his squires and councillors, and 
began to look after everything himself, ever thankful to the 
smith who had taught him all ^ that^ 
B§ 384-392. See also Ex. 61.] 

Exercise 109. 
The Auxiliary Verbs of Moon. 

The Old Woman and the Physician. 

'An old woman who had become blind had a physician 
fetched, and promised, if he would restore her eyesight, to 
reward him handsomely ; on the contrary case, however, that 
he should receive nothing. The physician consented, and 
declared her cure could be (sritj.) very well effected, but (bod^) 
it might perhaps take up (a) considerable (I&ngete) time. 
So (be^l^alb) he tampered from time to time with (an) the 
old lady's eyes, whilst he had her goods carried away piece 
by (filr) piece. At length she became impatient, and said he 
ought to have cured her in much shorter time. So he set 
about the task in earnest, cured her, and asked thereupon 
for the stipulated fee. Now the old woman, when she 
recovered her eyesight, perceived that her goods had all 
disappeared, and the physician importuning her in vain for 
payment, he said he must bring the matter before the court. 
In (}U) her defence she said : " What this man says is quite 
6 
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true. I promised to give him his fee if my sight were 
restored, (and) in the contrary case, he was (last) to receive 
nothing* Now, he pretends, to have cured me ; on-the (tm) 
contrary, however, when my blindness first appeared, I could 
see all-kinds-of furniture (plur,) in my house; now, however, 
when he pretends to have given me my sight again, I can see 
nothing at-all. How cotdd I he expeded to pay (for) so 
imperfect a curel" 
[§§ 393-402. See also Ex. 62.] 



Exercise 110. 
Use of the Tenses. 

An Argfument clenched. 

A president was once disputing with one of his councillors. 
•*Mr. President," said the latter, "if it is not so as I have 
told you, I wUl give you my head." "Good," replied the 
president dryly; "I will accept it: small presents keep 
friendship warm." 

A King as a Father. 

Henry iv. of France has once summoned the Spanish 
ambassador to him. On his entry the latter finds that the 
king is on his knees, and is occupied in (mtt, see § 439) 
trotting through the room as a four-legged horse (with) his 
little son on his back. He stops a moment and says, " Sir, if 
you have also children, you will perhaps (it)Of)l) also play 
with them." " Yes, sire, I have also some." " Well, then, 
allow me to finish my ride." 
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The Emperor William's Horse. 

The horse "Sadowa" which the Emperor of Germany has 
ridden on-the-occasion-of (bet) the unveiling of the column of 
victory in Berlin, has a historical reputation, and has served 
the Emperor of Germany as a state-horse since 1861. Its 
celebrity this horse obtained by carrying (§ 439) its royal 
rider for seventeen hours without interruption at the memor- 
able battle of Koniggratz. The campaign against France 
Sadowa did not go through. 
[§§ 403-412. See also Ex. 63.] 

Exercise 111. 
Use of the Subjunctive. 

Hemy the Fonrth's Generosity. 

From one of Henry the Fourth's bravest generals, who had 
large debts, on the day of his entry into Paris, his furniture 
was taken away by the creditors. He complained to (bci) 
the king, and begged him to give orders (sing.) that the 
furniture be restored that (bamtt) he might have an oppor- 
tunity to begin a better life. "No," said the king; "one 
must pay one's debts. I pay mine also." Thereupon the king 
gave him some of his precious stones, saying he had, it is to 
be hoped, resolved not to get into debt. " If I had money, 
I would give you it," continued he, "but I have none 
either." The peasants liked him very (much), and still 
remember the words of their king : " I wish that each of my 
peasants had a fowl in the pot of a (def. art.) Sunday." 
[§§ «3 seq.] 
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Exercise 112. 

Indirect Narration. 

Two German Legends. 

I. The Fiery Chariot 
Conrad Schafer of (au^) Gammelsbach related that he was 
guarding fruit some years ago on the Hirschhomerhohe, not 
far from Freienstein, the old castle. At 12 o'clock at-night 
(Hfla^t^) he met two fiery chariots, with a horrible rumbling 
noise, each drawn by (mtt) four fiery chargers. The procession 
came straight from the Freienstein. He had often met it, and 
it has always terrified him ; for there sat > people in the 
coaches out of whose mouth and eyes [the] flames issued. 

II. The Snake-Catcher. 
In Salzburg a wizard once boasted he would bring together 
into a ditch and ^ all the snakes which were in the same 
neighbourhood within a mile. They (matt) relate that when 
he was-about to try it, a large old snake came creeping forth 
(§ 440), that he ventured to force it into the ditch with 
magic words, but it sprang up, wound itself like (tt)te) a girdle 
round his waist, afterwards dragged him into the ditch and 
killed him. 

A Parting Wish. 

When the Spanish garrison which in particular had de- 
fended Paris against Henry, marched out, ^he spake to (ju) 
the ambassadors : ^ "Gentlemen, commend me to your king; 
may you have a safe journey, but never come back again." 

^ Say, " he told the ambassadors that," etc., and change the speech 
into OrcUio OUiqua, 
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Change Mo Oraiio OVKqm : — 

I. ®ottfrieb.— ©onjl warfl bu fo rftfltg, fonntcjl metten^ 
n)ett n^anbern bur(^ SSalb unb ^^elb unb braudE^tefl ni(^t^ ale 
einen ©tetn unb ba^ Sftnbcl, ba^ bu auf ber ©d^ulter trugff, 
gum ^fu^t urn bid^ njieber f^erjuffetten ; unb ^tyxV bt jl bu fo 
erfd^o^jft, ba§ e^ fd^eint aW ob atte Setten, in ttjcld^en bte 
^aiferttt vx% bt(^ ntd^t wieber auf bte Seine bringen 
wurben. 

II. ^titttit^—ax fommt tmmer ntt^t! Unb i^ xoaxtt 
fd^on jwei ©tunben, bte geber in ber J&anb, bie ^aptere soor 
mtr; unb eben peute mcsite iii fo getttg fort (g^ brennt 
mtr unter ben ©o|>Ien* „ Set auf bte ©tunbe ba/' befai^I er 
mtr no(^/ e|^e er n)eggtng ; nun fommt er ntd^t (S^ tfl fo t)tel 
su t^un, t(^ toerbe t)or SRttternad^t nt(|^t ferttg^ 

[S 416-422. See also i^oi 64.] 

Exercise 113. 
Use of the Imperative and Infinitive. 

The Wolf and the Lamb. 

I. A wolf once came to {an) the bank of a running brook, 
where he saw a lamb standing in the water at (tn) some 
distance down stream. "Villain," said he, "do you dare 
to trouble the water which I am drinking 1 " " Indeed, I do 
not see how I can trouble the water," replied the lamb 
humbly, "as it runs from you to me, and not from me to 
you." "Be that as it may," said the wolf; "only (erfl) a 
year ago I [have] heard you call me names. Let (me) tell 
[it] you, my friend, that I do not put up with such [a] 
conduct." "0 sir," said the trembling lamb, for it knew 
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that an angry wolf was an animal greatly (fe^r) to be 
dreaded, "a year ago I was not yet bom." "Well (nun)," 
said the wolf, who hardly knew how to excuse his designs, 
"then it must have been your father, and that is all the 
same, so (atfo) no more arguing, but step-hither imme- 
diately, for this time I shall not let (pres,) you escape," and 
he fell upon the poor, helpless lamb, and tore it to pieces. 

II. A lamb, who was pursued by a wolf, took refuge in a 
temple. Whereupon the wolf cried aloud, and said that a 
temple was, above all, carefully to be avoided, as the priest 
would certainly have him slain. "Be^ it^ so^," said the 
lamb, "(it is) better to be sacrificed to God than to let 
myself be devoured by you." 
[§§ 423436. See also Ex. 65.] 



Exercise 114. 
Use of the Present and Perfect Participles. 

Wltn^^tnaniXiii, S3tiieitaittli#. 

The animal tamer, Martin van Aken, celebrated in his day 
through all Europe, brought together the most instructive 
and magnificent menagerie, and travelled over all Europe 
with it. He got (ffeigen) into the cage of (ju) a savage, 
powerful African lion, only armed with the glance of his 
eyes, the voice of his mouth, and an ordinary riding-whip— 
nothing else to prevent the furious lion from attacking him. 
On opening the door of the cage, the lion prepared [itself] 
for-a (jum) spring, snorting and striking the walls with its 
powerful tail. Only (crff) when Martin's firm, threatening 
glance met (treffen) its eye, and the latter had shouted to it 
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with all his might "Down!" did the infuriated animal lie 
down, turning itself away, and unwillingly enduring its 
master to approach it. Only by fixing his eye immovably 
on the lion could Martin retire {refl,), and scarcely had he 
left the cage, and while shutting its door, the lion in its long< 
pent-up wrath sprang against the door with its powerful 
claws. Van Aken's whole art consisted in intimidating the 
animal with the glance of his eye and the power of his 
voice. 
[§§ 437-444. See also Ex. 66.? 



ADDITIONAL. 

Exercise 115. 

Anecdote of Rothschild. 

The baron was once on (a) visit to (bet) one of his acquaint- 
ances, a banker, who had become proverbial by his avarice. 
During this time a poor man appeared in the courtyard of 
the Mtd^ and began to sing with (a) nasal voice a popular air. 
The banker took two sous, to throw them to the beggar 
through the vidndow ; but before he opened this, he looked 
about on his table. " What are you looking-for, my dear 
(fellow) ?" asked Eothschild. " A piece of paper to wrap up 
these coppers," answered the banker. "I have some by (bet) 
me," said Eothschild, drew out (^erJOOr) a note for (ju) 500 
francs, wrapped the two sous in it, and threw the whole 
(neut) to the beggar. 
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UA Exercise 116. 

<^f^^'^ The Cholera. 

A Mussulman was riding quietly to the town on his ass, 
when suddenly, to his terror, he noticed that somebody 
behind him jumped on to the back of the animal. Terrified, 
he turned (refl.) round, and saw a/repulsive figure [which was] 
c linging on to^h is back. " Who art thou 1 '* asked he. " The 
Cholera." " Alas I what wilt thou of me V "I wish you to 
carry me into the town." " That I shall leave undone , for 
you would kill the whole population." "That I shall not 
do; I am open to a bargain." The Turk summoned up 
courage, and began really to bargain. It was a greed that 
the cholera mtLSt spare, himself, his family, his relations, and 
acqua intances, and it might only select in-all eighty victims. 
Hereupon they rode into the town. But there began a 
fearful mortality . On the first day eighty victims fell, and 
every day more. That lasted (a) long time. At last, how- 
ever, the mortality ceased, and the Turk met the Cholera 
again. "Thou hast deceived me in (auf) a disgraceful 
manner," said he in dignantly ; "it is (a) fine (thing) to 
break (one's) word in such a manner.'' But the Cholera 
became very angry, and cried, "I swear by Allah that I 
have kept my promise. I have not killed more than eighty 
people ; the others have not died through me, but through 
fear of me." 

Exercise 117. 

The March to Moscow. 

It was after the new-year (of) 1813. The departing year 
had left the new one as (a) legacy a severe winter, but in 
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crowds the people even (aud^) in a moderate-(sized) town 
stood before the post. Happy (he) who first carried the 
newspaper home. Brief and cautious was the report of 
(uber) the events of those days, for in Berlin the French 
military-governor sat and watched every utterance of the 
intimidated press. However, the news of the fate of the 
grande a/rmde had penetrated even (Hi) into the most remote 
cottage — first gloomy reports of distress and loss ; then the 
news of an immense conflagration in Moscow, and the flames, 
high-as-heaven, which had arisen from (aui) the ground 
round about the Emperor; then of a flight through ice and 
desert-tracks ; of hunger and unspeakable misery. 



Exercise 118. 
A King't Responsibilities. 

Believe me, for-no one does it become harder to stand by 
(auf) bis word than a king, if he wishes to remain a lion in 
the realm of voracious animals. Nobody knows [it], and 
nobody believes [it], how the king's pledged word and his 
honest will become {mxitti Jtt) a fatal danger in later days. 
By the faithfulness which he shows to others he procures for 
himself unfaithfulness. He who is to-day bis friend becomes 
to-morrow his adversary, as soon as he has received goods and 
gifts. Each one covets power, and the greater his power 
becomes the higher grows his desire. Lamentable would 
be his prospect after death if he did not succeed (,) tn recon- 
ciling the Lord of heaven by humility and pious works. 
That good {neut. adj.) may come [out] of evil, that is the 
king's secret consolation. 
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Exercise 119. 
Philip of Spain and the Netherlands. 
The spirit of rebellion which had ahready seized all the 
Netherland provinces no longer needed this new firebrand. 
The minds (of men) were in fermentation. The influence of 
the Eoman (Catholic) Church had already with (bet) many 
sunk to the lowest depth. Under such circumstances, the 
peremptory, and often absurd decisions of the Council could 
not be otherwise than ofifensive ; but so little (fo fefft « * * 
tttc^t) could Philip the Second deny his character, that he 
allowed nations which have another sun, another soil and 
other laws, another faitL The Eegent (/.) received the 
strictest orders (sing.) to extort in the Netherlands the same 
obedience to (gCgen) the decrees of Trent as was accorded to 
them in Spain and Italy. 

Exercise 120. 
Good Advice. 
Therefore (alfo), my child, act according-to right and duty, 
without inquiring after the purpose, without considering 
whether your action might bring you pleasure or pain, with- 
out fear of the judgment of men, and you will preserve the 
tranquillity of mind which distinguishes the wise from the 
unwise (man), and also be happy in adverse situations, for 
the only true evil is the dominion of the bad (sing.) — that is, 
of unnatural want-of -reason over us ; the only true happiness 
lies in the possession of virtue ; but this only he may call his 
own who entirely possesses it, and even in small matters does 
not offend against it, for neither the good nor the bad has 
different degrees, and even (au(f)) the most trifling action 
against duty, right, and truth, even sigainst the evil punished 
by no law, is (ftepen) in opposition to virtue. 
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Only stuh wards, etc, are given as may not be readily found in an 
ordinary Dictionary, 



10. 

similar, &^nti^ 
Baltic Sea, bie £)ft«@ee 
navigation, ©tjifffajtt/. 
dangerous, Qtf&ixlia^ 
nearness, ^Ciit,f, 

tidy, fauber (fatti6ere, fatti6eren) 

11. 
expression, fiu^^XUd, m, 
more accurately, gettauet 

fox-hunt, gudj^iagb,/. 

stag.hunt, ^XXf^iaQ'O, /. 

etc., u. f. tt>. (unb fo miUx, and so 

on) 
to get, befommen 
mark, TlaxtJ. 
neighbourhood, S'iaje,/ 
timid, S^ZVi 
sound, Saut m, 
shot, gefc^offen 
acddenis, Un0liid$faae 
trained, abgetic^tet 

1& 

Russian, SftttfTe 
naughty, unartig 
to tease, qu&Utt 
taken, genommen 

tofasten^ befe^igeti 



to coff, itennen 
to feel, empflnben 

yiMt like, ebenfo tbie 

16. 

to exaggerate, fibertreibett 
to 2?crceit«, bemerfen 
to rctoto, er jfijlen 
obscured, bevbunfelt 

coocA-Aenwe, Siemife,/. 
hundreds of, ^unbette bon 
thoiisamds of, 2:aufenbe bon 

exaggeration, fiberttefbung,/. 

to pity, bebauern 

pitch-dark, fiodflttfiet 

cfoar, Jett 

mt<«t, im,%Zdper8. 

17. 

8tooc2, fianben 

inaccessible, ViXi^Vi^^i^^W^ 

hung, Jiitgen 

a«<e7u2ec{, begleiteti). i>. 

rematTied, blieben, imperf 

precinct, mintage,/. 

residence, flufentjatt, m. 
9t 
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expedition, ©treiftug, m. 


measure qf weight, ®ett)l(3^tmaft ». 


to pursue, Jjerfolgen 


gramme, @ramm,». (Sentigtamm, 


were-caUed, ^k^m 


StUoQxamm) 


foHified'CasOe, SutQ,/. 


to bid, fagen 


19. 


21. 


loaa-wcUking, QltiQ 


to look/or, fucl^en 


saw, fai 


/tow arc yottf tt)ie gejt e^ 35nen? 


sailor, TlatXOU 


only, einjig, ady. 


you can, @ie liiititen 


received, etjalten, i?. iJt 


/eu<yu>, g)^enf* 


to arnve, anlommen 


is-mending his nets, beffert feine 


situation, 8oge,/. 


9l*aud 


sea-level, SWeere^fpiegel, m. 


gone-through, nUU 


Prado, ^JrabO, m. 


stra/nge, foitbetlbar 


boulevard, Souleftatb, «i. 


experience, ©(^icffat, n. 


«<orey, @torftt)er!, ». 


u> propel, tretten 


«mc«, sReiJe,/. 


tnvwiftfe, unft(^tl>at 


number, %n^ailf. 


todtrec^, leiten 


coUecticn of arms, SBaffenfantm* 


character, ^Jatacter, »». 


tung,/. 


observed, beol6a(5tet, i>. i>. 


celebrated, berfi^ntt 


«otiw, 2?^., eiitige 


contains, entjcilt 


oeAer*, i?Z., ant>ete 


23. 


to gwai?, gUtem 


-4 German, tin 2)eutWer 


to shriek, f(Jreien 


foreigners, grembe 


can, fann, 3(2 sing. 


curious, fonberbar 


to observe, beobadjteit 


to coun^, ningen 


ti>orA, Set!; «. 


*n€w, laitnte 


20. 


acgtttremcw*, SttXiXitni^f 


to corrcapoTid, entfpredjen 


feu, m 


egttofo, (ft fiteid^ 


to look, fud^en 


decimal system, 2)ecimat*@j?fiem, ». 


found, gefunben, p, p. 


in vogrt^, im ©eibtaud^ 


edge (».c. hank), UUt, ». 


2>e»ny, ^fennfg, «i. 


found, fanb, tmi)cj/. 


measure of length, gangenmaf, ». 


to««, »erloren (»erIotene, eto.) 


meter, Wlitn» m. 


of course, mtMitfy 


rather, ettt)a0 


was-sitting, fof 


^ hundredth, bet (tttlbettfte 


suddenly, auf c(nmat 
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make haste, ntac^en @te fc^ned 


unknown, unbefannt ad/. 


fishing-rod, Slnfietrutje,/. 


roaci, ?anbflrage 


is falling, fattt 


/arm, ^Jot^tjof, m. 


understood, UQxiff 


found, fanb, imperf 


only, erfl 


touching, tujtenb 


reflection, ilUtUQUXiQ 


26. 


24. 


t^n<, fling 


to <mve?, leifen 


ordered, beflettt, l?. j). 


near, nait{adj.) 


balanced, tt)Og 


frightened, erWrOif en, p. p. 


««roAjerf, firidj 


to hide, »erfle(fett 


?i6i«Aer...nor, tt)eber...noi^ 


to pay heed, a^ttXi 


/ think, usually, i^ ^lanU : here, 


could, fonnte, imperf. 


i^ meine (/ am of opinion) 


threw, warf 


different, onbet^ (adv.) 


srroMjMi, Soben 


cried, fcl^rie 


feigned, ftettte ffl!^ 


oum, eigen (eigene, eto.) 


dead-body, Sei($e 


spoken, gefprofjen 


«p, Jeran 


comes-over, burc^bringt 


to snuf-at, bef(jnilffeln 


owrcome*, il]&ertt)inbet 


ii;ew«, Qing 


27. 


came-dovm, fiieg 


yt<«< (ae^v.), ei^en 


fl^ve m€, ge]6en ©ie mir 


2>t<«, bra^te 


Mwd ?w€, f(Ji(fen @{e mir 


mott^A {of animal), @(jnauje 
e^e, fonfl 


by-the-way, e^ ffittt mir eben ein 
preserved, conferbitt 


to Zeave, (affen 


to Wnse ott«, au^fpillen 


m ^Ae lurch, im Bti^t 


«oda, @oba,/. 


f\gS 


greengrocer, ©emflfej&nbler 


20. 

took, na^m 
<Ae to^tor, biefer 


choice, au^9efu(St 
greengage, 9leine*SIaube,/. 


brought, hxa^U 


28. 


comdryman {peasant), Sanbntattn 


^rawi^or«, granffurt 


{feUow-)countryman, Sanb^tttamt 


room«, So^nung (tMe ^ mn^.) 


e^toto, ®ut n. 


rather, tttcai 


on-the-way, untetweg^ 


distant, cntfemt 


eotfZd, lonttte 


ea^eas-^am, Bt^mUinQ, m. 


/oaiMi, gefiinbrn, p. i>. 


carciMc me, bitte fejt 
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slow-train, yerfotienjug, m. 


dear, tjeuer (tjeuere, etc.) 


railway-accident, (£ifen^aJn*Un* 


not yet, nO{^ nitjt 


iiM. n. 


to remind, erinnem 


even, feltfl 


to Kw^, tt)e(f en 


line, ©ajn,/. 


g'fi^ wp, fleje auf 


WeUh, wetfc^ 


done [le. Jlnished), fertlg, oc&*. 


North Wales, SlCX\>'Bam^ 




scenery, here Satlbfcjaft; in a 


31. 


theatre, ^^coxaiiomn, pi 


Macedonia, 9)?acebonien 


country (ie. neighbourhood), ®e* 


wearisome, ermiibenb 


genb,/. 


couTUry (see notes to Ex. 28) 


29. 


suffered, liii 


iwM 6or», wurbe gebown 
to succeed, fofQen 


found, fanben 

brought, hxa^Utl 


CV-ottw Pnnce, ^lOliprinj 


the more patiently, um fo gebul- 
biger 


empire, fRtid^, n. 


married, ttetnta^It/ p, p. 


^ ^Ainik (see notes to Ex. 26) 


Orand-Duke, ©ro^Jerjog 


to endure, ertragen 


unmarried, un^etjeitatjet; p. jp. 


wear, in bet M^t 
threw, toaxf 


30. 


to testify, bejeugen 


train, S\XQ, m. 


Macedonians, fWacebOniet 


Leipsic, mpliQ 


to teU, eraajlen 


as'foflr-as, bi0 


wn'to, fcjreibt 


must, XCOX% Mpers. 


c^a^ ^atunt/ n. 


to change, tt)e(5feln 


ea;ercwe, ^lufgabe,/. 


classes of carriages, ffiagenflaffen 




even, fetlbfl 


32. 


ticket, SilTet n. 


Newfoundland {dog), ^leufunb* 


«Aa< is to «av, ba^ (ei^t 


tanber 


average, adj., bUtc^fi^nittUd^ 


to take {to oneself), nejttten 


the-same, biefelbe 


to take {somewhere else), btitigett 


/aa< (gttidfe), ft^nett 


Pomerania, ^Jomntem 


/ewe (/rm), f eft 


by the way, Ui biefer ©elegenjeit 


/are, ga^tfietb, ». 


trained, ab^txi^Ut p. p. 


cot^Ti^ryman (see notes to Ex. 25) 


took, na^ttt/ btad^te 


caUed, xUf 


mott^A {of an animal), Tianl, n. 
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contained, mt^tett 


X;nei0, tt)uf ten 


ran, Kef 


/od, 3ttiige 


floor, S3oben 


to need, hxmt^tn 


roU, ^rdbd^en 




brought, bra^te 


35. 


no'doubt, (ebenfatt^ 




£notm, getDUf t 


stepped, trat 




flr»v6, gieb, 2d «n^. 


83. 


/can, ic^fann 


to «eft7e, fd^tid^ten 


to sow-round, untffien, traiM. 


called, rief 


to grcmt, UtOitH^in 



bade, befa^t 

5(mnd, batib 

can, fantlfl 

tnai&e «Aar« work of U, batttit fettig 

fein 
c<w2d, lonnte 
too^, na^m 

unbound it, Banb ed (00 
singly, eitt^etn 
&ro^, bvad^en 

united, »ereint, i». i>. 
a-match-for, 0ett)a(5fen 
to separate, treitnen 
aU-but, beina^e 

84. 

nttwi5er {alarge quantity), 5(nja Jt/. 
nwnder (t» «ttcce««on), S'^unimer,/. 
/ibnou;, ic^ fentte 
icWed, rief 
thing, @a($e 

Christmas-Pree, (HxifAanm, m. 
bad (seriously), ((^timttt 
rod, SRtttJe 
7 



tooA;, na^m 
to excite, erreden 
arms, Sappen, n. 

36. 

came, fattt 

«pm^.@^)irituofe,/. 

to i>M<-6^orc, ttorfegen 

wen<, ging 

named, nannte 

to teMte, intrans., f(^me(!en 

„ trans., foflen 
many years ago, t)Or ^iiUti Soixtn 
similar, S^nlid^ed 
forgotun, ttergeflfen 

87. 

ever, fe or female 
appearance, Slnfejeit/ n. 
wall (inside), Sanb//. 
„ (ottteidc), Ttantt,/. 
most, bie meiflen 
blind-alley, ©adgafTe,/. 
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architecture, 53auart,/. 


a great many, fejr »iele 


in-thia, batin 


otherwise, fonfl 


broie-oiu, a\x^i>xaii 


6trf«, 3ietf*eibe,/. 


to consume, ttergejren 


countaryman (see notes to ^o;. 25) 


projected, xaQUti JetJJOr 


driven, gettielbett 


in this manner, ouf biefe Seife 


considercUion, SRiiif ftt^t /. 


ate, a^en 


overloaded, ixUxtaUn 


cup {tea-), a:afre 


considered, flbertegi jp. p. 


„ {goblet), S3e(5et/ m. 


perceived, einQCfeJeit/ 1?. i>. 


a< any rate, (ebenfatf^ 


e2e^an^, f($mudf 


spent, i)erbra{^te 


to «pare, fcf^Olien 


feasting, ©c^maufen, n. 






40. 


88. 


besieged, belagert p. 1). 


sportsman, 3ager • 


d(|/e7wi««, »ert5eibi0t p* i>. 


u'i^Atn gTMTwAo*, im ^mi^ feine^ 


besieged, UU^tXt, adj. 


©(puffed 


to shatter, gcrftjuiettetn 


o/, bat>ott 


sword-hiU, ®xiff, m. 


saw, foj 


to force, preffen 


«Aoo«, trans., etft^ief en 


to amputcue, amputiten 


„ intrans., fc^iefett 


me(2»ca;, firgtlid^ 


87u)t, tx\^09, fc^Of 


^^tngr, ftet 


was sitting, fa? 


rejected, jutfidgetDiefen 


distinguished^ ))Orne$nt 


«cor», ^Ojtt, m. 


w;t<AoM« missing, ojne gu fejien 


devised, etfaim 


»Ao«, ©c^fi^e 


cleverly, gefc^idt 


to find out, erfal^ren 


ibioum, befannt 


to 6€-t«m<, ^)fl[e0en 




to/rc, albbrficfen 


41. 


at random, auf ©eratjewojl 


dwcovered, cntbcrft, i?. p. 




in-spite, txoi^ 


39. 


bottom, Soben 


to educate, here jajmen 


reached, errei(^t 1?. p. 


to-take-caa-eof, pflegen 


«i^ua^e(2, gelegen/ 1>. p. 


gr»t«« otw, fiberlfigt 


to!p, @^)i^e 


«ertw7i<, Strnt^t 


M^f a««ft 


luckily, junt ®Ifi(f e 


observed, beobatjtet, p. p. 
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disappeared, ttetfdjwanb 

a6yw, a:iefe ^ 

delighted, ixfxmt,p*p, 

read, gelefen, p. p. 

taken, ge^aUen 

newspaper hoax, S^itunfi^ente,/. 

42. 
recently, neuttd^ 
police, ^Oligei,/. (uae sing.) 
to wrap, Jiltlen 

forgotten, ttergeffen 
to ^, fe^en 

„ (Le. lay), UQtti 

„ {upright), ^etten 

„ (i.e. ^AnwO, ftetfen 
to noitce, benterlen 
tAe man-with-the-cloaJSf bet !93er« 

to ««fec, ergreifetl; irreg. 
shouted, f($v{e 
ttTiifcnoiiw, ttnl6efannt/ adj, 
fled, entfloj 

to joibe li^YA ((me), mUnel^men 
lever-watch, (5j>tiiiber*UJr 
tftoZen, geflo^Ien 

43. 

Hesse, ^effen 

acro«« co«n«ry, fiber getb 

proudly, ftdiiXi^^ 

to gallop, f^)ren0en 

injured, berle^t, 1?. p. 

dear «r, gnSbiger 5etr 



it'is-to-be-hoped, Joffetltlidj 
to fire* (tfp), ^ejen 
to po»n<, beuten 
ttp-^Aere, oben 
past-me, an mir bovilber 

44. 

to 6eflr, b{tten 

to leave {a place), betlaffen 

to complete, botfetlbetl 

to (mA, anfraGen 

to sea/rch, fp^Jen 

iooife, S5tW, wk 

to %A«, fatten 

iSfector, ^urffirfl 

to eeize, gteifen nac^ . . . 

to AaTu:?, l^inteid^en 

to dwwt/bttrMi, beflfirjen fibet (occ.) 

atjvrst, juerft 

to crwe^, gufantmenbtfiifen 

by main force, mit Stxa^ 

46. 

to fly about, Jerumfliegen 

delight, greube 

to tooA; ^^rouprA, btttd^fel^en 

to put, (see notes to ^x. 42) 

to &e-a&oi«< to, tbOtten 

to rtm ot(w»y, fottlaufen 

/rea<, greube 

to caK otf«, au^vufen 

46. 

Hessian, Jefftfcl^ 
to ame, entflejen 
neighbouring, htna0)haxt 
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to occur, einfoffeti 

to take (see notes to Ex, 32) 

disputed, flreitifi 

trace, ©put,/. 

they have stieceeded, say: U has 

succeeded (gelingen) to them 
to settle, UiU^m 

how are you f ttjie Qejt c« 35neit? 
^Aaraib you very much, idfy ^anfe 

mn 

to row, rut>e«i 
to get-out, abfleigen 

to tmdreds one^ej/; fi($ au^^ie^en 
in-order-theU, bantit 
to flre^, ttjetben 

47. 
manner, ffieife,/. 
to wonder, ficj tt)Unbetn 
to aAi«<-ott<, ))etf|)etten 
to rehire, fi(^ ttitferiten 
to be seen, ^u fel^en 
no longer, nic^t tttejt 
to occtcr, fi($ eteigneti 

secretly, im ©e^etmen 
to order (to be done), befe^en 
„ {something), h^^Utn 
to saw-into, anfdgen 
to draw, teitett 
tn a twinkling, im 9^tt 

48. 

a< 2aM«, enblid^ 
toi>rejpare, gubereiten 
to armn^e, gutec^tmati^en 



to tirfy, aufrfiumen 

to hUe, ((^meden 

to be-fond-of, tieb Jaben 

40. 

J^oAemianJPore^^, $6$ntevtt)atb/ m. 

to sU'down, ^^ fe^ett 

eZse, anberd 

to «i^rot(;-to, JttWetfen 

to gre«-«p, oufftejen 

flrrownd, (grbe 

to lay-down, Jinlegcn 

no^^tn^-&K<, (auter (tn^fee^i 

to look-round, f!c^ umfejen 

to rfiwcfe, ttertjeiten 

60. 

to flfam, ettt)crben 

conspicuous, Jetttottageitb 

-Boer*, S5oer3 

to close, Janbgemcin werben 

to shoot-through, bur^fcjief cn, «ep. 

to call-out, gurufen 

cry o/i7a»n, ©c^ntetjen^fcjrei, m. 

to pierce, butf^bo^rett/ tn«ep. 

ran*, @oIbatengrab, m. 

prwoto («o?dier), gemeitt 

61. 

to saUyfoHh, au^jiejen 

double-barreUed gun, jDoppelfllinte 

to «rotf6fe, ii($ bemii^ett 

cto«e, bi(]^t 

to mtM, fejien 

to 6tow (into), Jitteiiiblafen 
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to he-miataken, ffd^ ittCtl 
to listen to, $5ven auf 
angry with, b5fe auf 
to quarrel, fi0) ^atilen 
to run {past), t)0¥fibev¥ennen 

52. 

e«ea^e, Sattbgttt n. 

Pomerania, ^Ottttttem 

to stay, f{($ auf^aUm 

{over, Sieb^aber 

to «um rottfMf, fid^ utttbve^en 

to «Aoot dead, tobtff^ie^en 

l?re«e»ce of mind, ©eifte^fiefieti- 

5a 

favowrite-amusement, giebling^* 

elegance, here : Q^ef^nteibidfeit 

to y2td6, bin^teiten 

to dar^, gteiteti 

to and/ro, bin unb bet 

precision, here : ©effbidtifb^eit 
Frieslander, ^xMl&n^iX 
to accomplish, ^tttfidtegetl 

to a^^end, beiwobnen 
{the) Hague, ^aag 
distance, Bttidi 

64. 

niriy Fear«*, bteif {gf^btig/ <«(;• 

to mve^, einf(btie$en 

to toiK» (a eoum), einttcbmett 

to/orce, be^mtngen 

artUlery, ®i^^^, n. 

ensign, g^bnbtiib 



to^ere, to^brennen 

2?eeA»d Am Aond, ^idtt ibm bie 

{^anb 
from pain, t)or @(bme¥3en 
totie^AoZe, 3finbt0(b/ «>• 
to (2eM8^ ablaffen 
tAis <ime, bie^mal 

65. 

he sent to ask, ex lief . . . bitten 

coUeague, (Sodege 

to tMe, benu^en 

a< (his, etc.) ;>2ea«ure, na(b ^<^ 

lieben 
up and down^ auf unb oib 
I am shivering, e^ ftdftelt mi(b 
to (M^ (a gt«e«^ton), ftagen 
to a«Z;/or, Hiien Uttl 
to iktnd^ here: anfacben {to fan) 
faithful {at the end qf a Utter), ix* 

66. 

to eof^e^s, bei(bten 

to impose-upon, aufertegen 

cotkfessor, ©ei(btt)atey 

to look'/or, au^Hnben 

food, @^)e{fe 

reverence, f>Ocb»firben 

for 6 t£;ee^, 6 So(ben (ang 

all right/ f(bon0tttl 

//ee2 a de«tre, e^ t)e¥tandt micb 

c^/^er-aZZ, bO(b 

at-kast, bO(b 

to toMfe (see notes to j^. 36) 

to matter, f(bftben 
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57. 

to make the ttoo ends meet, aud« 
fommen 

trouble, SJerlcgeitJcit, /. 

to remedy, al&felfcn 

to wal-up, loerfteocttt 

60a: (smoM and light), ©(^^ati^tef,/. 

„ {larger), ^aflCtt, m. 

„ {cheat), ^tfle,/ 
to get-on, loowart^ fommen 
household, ^au^mefen, n, 
to <xUch {in the act), erta|)|)en 
to rob, beflctlen 
servants (collect), 2)ienerf0aft 

(«tngr. oidy) 
housekeeping, SBirtKiS^aft 
serap-of-paper, ©IStt^etl 
to succeed (see j^a;. 52) 

58. 

to arrange, i)eran|laltcn 

to award, au^fcjen 

co«r««, Sletrnplaff, m, 

to require, lxm^^Xi 

to skate-over, but^Iaufen 

to compete/or, it0 UmxUn Uttl 

to take-part, ft^ betJciKgen 

^«a<, 5lbt5e((un0 

competitor, use the ac^'. bctJeiKgt 

buxom, fraftig 

a ^'W 0/ 16, say; a 16-year-old 

(fe^a^jnjlajrig) girl 
unfortunately, Utiglfitflfti^emeife 
jpar< (tn aptoy, etc.) SJotte 
to partake, j!(j^ erfrif^en 



59. 

<o rtt» {as follows), lauten 
to 6e^ (cM^ alms), bettetn 

„ (regtt««o, Bitten 
to cotw, here: umfpannen 

to flrari*, bett>f ttigen 
narrow, fd^ttial 
«<rip, Slicmcti, m. 
by-chance, guffittig 
fortified-castle, ^nXQ,f. 
to spread, jt^ i)etbtetten 
to (««««roy, i)ern(c^ten 
band, f)aufe, w. 

00. 
to go {in a conveyance), fajren 
hired-conveyance, SKietJ»aoen 
MaUns, SWetiJettt 
Xottvoin, S6tDen 

«ia«^(«cAoo;-), Secret 
91 (in most other senses), ^err 

to converse, j!0 untcrtatteti 
to po<, Hojjfen 

to retaird, bcf(3^enfcn 
Fleming, glaiiianbct 
to rf«par<, fttij entfcrncti 

61. 

roAe, SBafiHng 

to e«tor, trcten (n 

to order, see 47. 

m mine?, im @ebS(3^tn(f 

6o(m«, ©rett, n. 

,, (/or writing on), Slafet /. 
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indebted, f^utbig 

/ foiU teU you what, tDiffen @ie 

to tahe-for-granted, anne^mett 
to go-down, Jinuntetgejen 
to muter, munen 

62. 

toj^evail, Jettf^Ctt 

<o satiny, fif Hen 

to ftWngr, here: ((i^afFen 

com> ©etreibe, w. 

^ovemmenf office, %X(iii^WX^, n. 

steward, Slmtmailtt 

no longer, n($t tticjt 

to settk'With, abfettigett 

n«fe, grob 

to trouble abmt, ^t^ Um&^tti um 

to irkform, mittj^eden 

(#rfa;, ©camte 

to concern, angejcn 

to ^wton, (5ren 

to con^intM (trans. )i fottfe^ett 

„ (intr.), fortfajren 
to «ttr», fi(^ wenben 
cferjfe, 2(mt^f(i^reiber 
to relieve, here: entfe^en 
appointment, ^nfleUuttg 

„ (o#c«aOi 3(mt, n. 

63. 

to to^e (a2'«»'«0'i o'' animal), ffljtcn 
w a< Tcmr Majesty's disposal, ficjt 

(£». 2^a{c|lat au 2){en|len 
to introduce {a person), IJOtflettett 
„ (a* a 7M)ve%), eftifiljren 



ma«^ (in an art or trade, cf. 

notes to Ex. 60), 2^eifier 
to ring, ttingeltt 
to omu^e, amiifiren 



64. 

to icep (to oneself), bcjaltetl 
„ («tore ttp), aufbewafren 

to «pen(2 {money), au^geben 
„ («fTOc), jubringen 

re^e«, SReue 

master, here: f)au^i)ater 

nci^^er— nor, »ebct— no0 

superfluous, flberffiifftgc^; neut. 
adj, 

to miss, t>enni{fen 

to paM, geUen 

just as, <benfo 

to perceive, here: beuttjeften 

66. 

«to;)/5aai 

<M torgrc again, no* e(nmat fo grog 

stops, say : remam« «tond*n^ 

to a«* {a price), forbettt 

to cry (ottO» tufen 

„ (weep), weinctt 

„ («cream), fc^reien 
a«-«A6...,beflo... 

66. 

extraordinary, fonbctbar 
t?Mt is to say, ba^ feif t 
jnott^A {of man), Tlmh, m. 

„ (of animal), a^^aul, n. 
*cp< throwing, »arf forttoafrenb 
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pretended to do U, ma^te aU mm 
tx e« tjclte 

indignant at, ^mpbtt &f>n 
manner, SBeife 
to turn to, fi0 umtrefcn tia^ 
to draw (pull) giejen 

M {design), ^ti^mn 
quantUy, S^enge 
cfcwr (cwnmwflr), fij^Iau, liflig 

„ (tofen<e(Q, geiflrei^ 
to consist, bejlcjcn 
cheerfully, toiUiQ 
to bear {ca/rry), tragen 
„ {endure), ertragen 

67. 

to fead, anfiljrcn 

to weaver, WanUti 
head, here : @pt^e . 

handful, ttcine 2:tuj)pe - 

diversion, Slttff(3^ub 
to «Aa«cr, tiieberf^Iagcn 
mindf here : @ee(e 

Cossack, Sofa! (2?^. ^en) 

deserted, obe 
fcurm-house, ^a^tjof, m. 

68. 

distress, S^OtJ,/. 
flfw»»ea, ©uinee,/. 
accordingly, otfo 

to (ircw, anfteiteti 

IJflwaww {strong feeling), Sefbenfd^aft 

„ (anflrer), 3orn, «*. 
to2>erce»w, here: fejen 
to cAanflre {numey, etc.), We^jfellt 

„ (a?^r), intern 



cor* («to»p^r), @tgpfel 

to extricate, Bcfreien 

/or <A€ ^e««, gum !J)rtttf 

to fooi into, anfcjen 

»aw »to mcri^, bcmerfte ben SBeiitJ 

to discharge, bejajteil 

to mto, au^ganfen 

to iMe {treat), bejatlbeltt 

69. 

to (M»t«<>, omfifliren 

to 6« (tw ^eaftA), ft(J beftnben 

to get-over, ilberftejen (tTwep.) 

wty^Tcopfe, bieSKeinlgen 

<erm, @cme|ler, ». 

to get, bcfommen 

report, (Senfur,/. 

cfowOTc*, bie ftaffifti^en ©^riftfleaet 

Lam-sorry -to-say, leiber 

wittcA to 66 desired, t>tet )tt Wfin* 

f^cn flBrfg 
to put to the best use, auf ^ I3efle 

benu^en 
«»nce-«Aen, feitbem 
Christmas Eve, bcr JciHgc Slbenb 
„ Tree, (IJriflbaum, »». 
JUting-up, dinxi^tmQ 
work-room, %tUit^immn, n. 
lot, 33?affe 
qffectionate, b((3^ Kebenb 

70. 

to display, abtegcn 
l>roo/, ^robefiatf, n. 
ewrro, 0ieije 

to-«iari-tiH^A-a-do<, punftiren 
trial, ^Jrobe 
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present, ankoefenb 
to deviate, ahmiiim 
to award, ^uetfentien 

71. 

now-a-daya, ^zntiUia^t 

grown-up, etwa^fen 

to get-on, ft0 bejrtfcn 

to publish, ^eratt^deben 

ioJ£nd-out, enttittettt 

demand, S'lacl^frage 

remaining, flbxiQ, adj. 

{new8-)paper, ^lait, n. 

in proportion, iltt SJerfSUnlf 

number qf inhabitants, (Sintt>0(net« 

73. 

of'seuing, untergude^eti 

to bustle about, ^6) tummettt 

actively, ficMfiftig 

to tocu^, UlaUn 

to paw, f(!j>atten 

to draw {pull), giejcn 

pttZZ (i.e. «^eto^), fpatineii 

by-means, ntiitetfi 

windlass, Sinbe 

to crodb (a u;Aip), fnaUett 

to flfo-to-wefi^, cnt^egenfiejcn 

a29pomto(2, ibeflitnmt 

to toifce-o««, au^fj)antien 

to ^ibe (see notes of Ex. 63) 

74. 



to drive, antteibett 
^At« year'«, Ux t>Mi&iti^t 
vintage, SBeinUfe,/. 
owr, i)orflbet 

to expect, txmatUXi 

„ (Le. demand), t^ettatldeti 

to run {as/ollows), tauten 
to happen, f!0 begcBetl 
to rai^e, here: ffi^tett 
to 6reaiS;-in,' etttbte^en 
to (to {damage), atixKiUn 
a great deal, say : very much 
to put-down, nieberfe^en 
to pursue, nat^iageti 

75. 

|7rosperoi», Mfljetlb 
to ibeep (on oa«A, etc.)) (aUen 
to a^^eaib «/Z, fibet teben 
wron^, mit Unrest 
rt^^Zjr, mit EReci^t 
injustice. Unrest 
«e{;S8A, eigennfiiig 

76. 

»n-o<Aer-r«sp«cto, fotlfl 

pUy {to be regretted), ©t^aU 

„ {compassion), ^itUit, n, 
to pass, loergejen 
good-sense, t^erflatlb 
to a(2c2, i^inaufiigen 
to mar, beeintrSfi^tiden 
to remedy, abjctfen 
pa^t«n<, patient 
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complaint, here: ^tanf^eit 


to write-down, niebcrf^teibeti 


to meU away, gufammenf(3^mrfaen 


prescription, 0iecc<)t, «. 


remedy, mttzl, n. 


a< ran(2om, auf gut ©Ifidf 


of course, natMi^ 


scrap-ofpaper, ^ziUl, m. 


spring-vHUer, ©tunneuwaffet 


harmless, unWutbig 


to keep-silence, fti^weigen 


imaginary, eingcbdbct 


to irritate, atttei^en 






80. 


77. 


to 6eZiet;e, here: ©lauBcn fc^cnfen 


disposition, ©CtttiltJ 


country-bumpkin, ^ttUt bOttt 8anbe 


fond of, e(n grcunb t>on 


to pass, t>orbeige$en 


to bestow-on, fc^enfen 


to report, beti(!^ten 


how long ? feft xoanxi ? 


similar, berattig 


mode-of-address, Slnrebe 


to cu<, Jouen, irr. 


never 6^ore, no$ n(e 


hose, @0taU(^, w. 


to ptU'his-Juind, tan^eii 


to be-wont, pffegcn 


Jarthing, ^Jfentlig 


ajflwrd, bumm 


rntw^ too, gar )u 




importunity, S^MnQii^Uit 


81. 




(farm) servant, Stxii^i 


78. 


to adopt, anne^men 




costumes, Zxad^t 


6^ cAance, HufSUig 


common, genteiti 


to rejoice, jtcj freueti 


admittatice, (Silttaf 


to waZ^, gejen 


to dfiwer«, abtenfen 


to wa*e-wp, erfe^cn 


pretended, K>etmeinttl(f^ 


wo longer, nitl^t mcjt 


soundly, YOddn 


to make-use, \i^ Ut>Umn 


to call {shout), tufen 


to go-through, t>\XX^WanUxn 


,, (name), nennen 


singly, ttcreitigcU 


to dHve-ovt, fcrau^treiben 


to flfe<-o», fortfommcii 


M^omZy, 5etjtiil& 


79. 


82. 


popular, gcfuti^t 


I. 


to M«e (i.e. be wont), pflfegen 


to approach, ft(t nSJctn ((ia^) 


to drink deeply, Wadn jec^cn 


.Sfoctor, ^Utfiirfl 


tomee^, here: treffen 


Hesse-Cassel, f)effen»^affel 
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journey, !£)ur(3^teife 

to take-charge-of, aufbcwajren 

to ykldf na^qzUn 

to bury, ^ttQXaUn 

to march, eittjiejeti 

to gwe-over, prei^gebeti 

(good) fortune, ®IM, n. 

„ (property), Set* 
mogen/ n. 
order, 0iuje 

to aet-up, anfangen 
to extend, aniU^mn 
money, here: @zltmitUl, pi 
topa88, getten 

n. 

to look-up, auffu^en 
it'is-true, freUi0 
to uee, benu^en 
m a position, int @tanbe 

per cent, ptO cent 
inUrest, 3infen,jp?. 
to 2eave, iibettaffen, in«ep. 
to gain, ztmxUn 
banking-Jiouae, ^anfgef^Sft 

83. 

which many vie, etc., say: which to 

distribute many vie, eto. 
coarse, gemeitt 
«npa2ato52e, unioetbauti^ 
to plunge, tawtl^in 
nose (qfarUmal), ^aut n, 
for fear of, au^ gur^t t>or 
to^ to (^nnA;, giel^t 3U ttinfen 
to &e ({/raid, gur^i ^al^etl 



84. 

(eer, empty 
(i^Xt honour 

gatte,/oW 

teu^ten, to %A< 
Bt^aU, sound 
fejren, to ewmf 
fauer, sour 

flteBen, to strive 
fRand^, smoke 

05. 

distant, entfetnt 

to toit^ (a road), einfi^tagen 

by-road, fRcbenmcg, m. 
to flfez, gcratfen 
not-possibly, unntdglic^ 
to Mnib-in, einftnfett 
to direct tcnfen 
kind-hearted, gut^etsig 
to faint, o$nm(l^tig tt)erben 

86. 

to ii7an(2er-a&(m^, um^etfireifen 

to worship, attbeteti 

/BOfi* of Christmas, ffieiJnail&Wfcfi: 

n. 
to approach, ^ttatixia^tn 
to clothe, here : JMen 
to creep, fi^ f$tci(!jen 
Frankish, ftStlfiW 
to prepare, flicj anfcjirf en 
ccKeie, SR(nbet,i?«. 
tord, here : bet @roge 
tojpreaen^, batbrittgen 
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to move, et^reifen 


to «tope, {!(]^ neigen 


silently, flumm 


neecfo, ttotjwenbigemeife 


Saxon Duke, ^a^Un^nm 


nMUe-aged, in betl Wittlweil 




3ajren 


87. 


to cKn^r, ^^ Uammttn 


bfirflcn, to brush 


to throw, fifijjen 


Jart hard 




broken, to threaten 


90. 


^^znUn, to pour 


the Thirty Tear^ war, bet bteifig^ 


Otbnen, to order, arrange 


iS^tige ^tieg 


botren, to dry 


r«t», @(Jutt m. 


tanbela to trifle 


to wander-about, ttmJettDattbem 


ff^taul^ett, to screw 


dM<nc«, ©egenb,/. 


l^i^ntn, to draw 


to deUver-ever, prei^geben 


bre^en, to turn 


mtw^e, 8emfl|lu«0 


88. 


to point-out, bejei^nen 


clever, weife 


«ito, etatte 


body, Scib, «i. 


to eofnpeZ, ndt^igen 


to march-through, btttC^^ie^en 


uncultivated, unangebaut 


<o «u«ir»», wimmettt 


to eo9ne-to-a-«ton(28£i{;, flotfen 


people, S^enf^en, j?2. 




toiwi to sle^, eitif$(&fcrn 


to penc«mto, einbringen 


to toiE:e, here : ^^Uti 


a(2c{ec{-to-«Aw, ba^U 


no longer a novelty, feitie 9l(U(e{t 




mejj 


91. 


no Umger, ni^t me^r 


to arise, ft(^ et^eben 


to Aeecl, aj^ten auf (occ. ) 


to wreck {mtr.),^^iitttn 


to take in, einne^men 


for-ever, ett)(g 


populace, $5betm. 


nor, audE>— n(*t 


89. 


saving, SlettUtig 


to restore, wicbetauftatten 


ea«iS;, 2:onne 


to fall-in, citiftfirgen 


«a/eZ2^, g{fi(f(i(^ 


to /ear, befftrc^ten (occ.) 


to Wnflr, tauten 


to neglect {to do a thing), ))e¥ab« 


to^e, abfeuem 


fSumen 


to crush-to-death, erbvtid ett 


securely, genau 


mo&, iSotf^menge 
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to trawl-over, bur^Si^^^^ 
to do {Jiomage), batbtingen 
to raise to the peerage, itt ben 
^belfianb zxitUn 

02. 

open, frei 

to make hold, f!(!j^ etM^nen 

fdlow, 3WenW 

to go about, ein^eYge^en 

poorly, f4)te(^t 

raw, rauj 

indeed, in bet 2:$at 

to heed, ft(^ befummem urn 

no-more, ebenfOttJenig 

wr, gnSbi^er $err 

to have-on, an|iaben 

to pu^-on (clothee), atttegen, an* 

03. 

to hand, fibettei^en 

to propose (something to somebody), 

»orf(!S>Iagett 
to propose {to do), gebenfen 
excursion, %u^fi\tQ, m, 
eountry-tnp, 8anbpart(e 
to ;i2;e, mdgen 

to 2eat;e (o/ a conveyance), abfa^ten 
to j>u^ln-an-a23!pearance, |!(^ tin* 

Unben 
oppotTttec^, befHmmt 
num&er, (see notes to Ehs, 34) 
in-places, fleUettmeife 

to ^6< aground, auf ben ®runb 
getat^en 



tootor (2eve;), SSafTetflanb 

crowded, lOOU 

to dia(po«6-q/; betfaufen, {ace.) 

to present, barbieten 

to take {a ticket), UUti 

return-ticket, ERetOurbiUet n. 

04. 

to «etM2, bebeden 

imposing, QtOf attig 

grAo«<, ©efpenfl 

to be-wont, pflegen 

to AauTi^, (eimfu^en 

a< (iea<A*« door, bent ©tetben naje 

to Aave scryiples, 8ebenlen ttagen 

to toJte (/or), fatten 

to substitute, untetff^ieben (see p. 

186) 
draught, Xxanl m, 
to sign, juttt Unterf(Jteibcn 
to leave {in a wiU), (intetlafTen 
to AcwtoTi, bef(!(^{eunioen 
23arc^ime«<-roZZ,9er0ament'9loC[e^. 

05. 

to moibe t^e, jt(!(^ bebienen 
to ^tr6, ntiet^en 
/ee, 8oJn, n. 
rocw?, ®e0, m. 

wear and tea/r, (Strapajen, ?i. 
view {picture), Slnftc^t/. 
„ (prospecO, Slu^ftc^t 
pains, SKflJe 
/«e^i»flr, @inn 
dt22ou^, tt>ogenb 
to «tofn^, f}o()>et:n 
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to happen, pafffren 


to oectfp]^, b0t9O(ti€n 


to he-laU'for4he'tra%n, f{(^ ©er* 


to «c«-«p, etricjten 


fp&ten 


profitable, eitttrfiglid^ 


to tfnjoy oneself, fli* amfiflren 


prosperous, Mili^enb 




toi?are, fli^f^cibcn 


96. 


to rewflfn onM«{/' to, flitj ergebeti fn 


Cracow, ^tafau 


(ace,) 


mercy, (Snabe 


to suffer, leiben 


neighbouring, (enaci^bart 




to follow {wUh the eyes), nac^fe^ett 


9a 


to perch, j!0 fe^etl 


I. 


cornice, @eftmd, n. 


circumstance, ^er^dttttift n. 


to notice, tt)a|ime$men 


to find oneself, j!0 beffnben 


to peck, pi(!en 


to take-it-for-granted, attne^men 


to gre< up, use compound of fieigen 


^KMt^ion, ©tettuttg 


to open, aufbretjen 


pursuU, Sef^fifttQung 


«mrf»«o«, ©age 


to ««dmi< to, fiij^ fflgcn in 




household duties, $&U^t{($e ^r« 


07. 


beiten 


I. 


toi^er/omi, here : ^tuK^Un 


to ^e< tfp, aufftejen 


office, Sureau, n. 


tm<in^-«a6fe, ©tijretttif*, m. 


to atton<2, befufi^ett 


to lieten to, an(5ren (ace) 


ctow, ^utfe 


up and down, auf ttnb ab 


to develop, au^bUben 


to play {a unnd instrument), Mafen 


y»««, gefeiett 


cabinet-counciUor, StalinttU^at^ 


/awftrito, beHebt 


to lay aside, Wegtegen 


rwort, SergnfiQUtlQ^Otft, m. 


to decK^tf, (efltmmen 




l>«<i«fon, here : din^aU,/. 


II. 


if^ormation, Seftl&eib, m. 




grounds, %vXciQm 


Mung 


to perform, aufffi^ren 


(7ot«r< ^eafre, |!)0ft5eatcr, «. 




^en^Z^ott, ©omei^me 8eute 


11. 


profession, ©eruf, m. 


to pay a visU to, eineti i^efu^ 


to wioifee a choice, eine ffiajt 


tna^en bei 


treffen 


to emigrau, au^tpanbetn 


frtano^er, J)ire!tOt 
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fveU-hnmon, l^efanni 


to «Mm round, j!(J umbtejetl 


to depend on, al^^aitgen t^on 


Tyrohse, 2:pro(et 


branch, ga^, n. 


«in gtiSbi^er f)err 


to recite, beHamiren 


o/groo<i cAeer, guten 9J?UtJe^ 


to perform, ttotttogen 


to 6Hnflr atmy, ${tltt)egbrin0etl 


any-you-pUaae, cin belieBlgcr (•€, 
pleasing, an^eitejm 


to preserve, erjaltetl 


101. 


to hepresent-at, beiwojnen (da«.) 




(«e6t*<, 2)cibflt, ». erfle^ Sluftreten 


I. 




how are you? tt)ie gejt e« bit? 


00. 


to cry (see notes to Ex. 65) 


needy, bfitftfg 


ie««on, @tunbc, Section 


circumstance, ^n^XM^, n. 


to «co/d, au^ganfen 


strange, fonberbat 


to postpone, au^fejen 


to go-through, bejlcjen 


to jptey <Ae ^rwan^, bie @(3^u(e 


Mayence, Maini 


Wwanjen 


sight, Slnbtirf , m. 


to toi» heed of, f!(^ befiimmem unt 


own, Satfofen, m. 


to construe, flbetfe^en 


woZii, 3an!etin 


to «ton<« up, aufllefett 


to range, auftejreti 


to «ttm, umbrcjen 


servant, StUi^t 


to imagine, {!($ benfen 


instdttng-speech, ©^(mpfrcbe 


to 9nai{;e i^ (me*« min^f, ft(!^ ^nt* 


to carry-out, audfiljten 


f^Kcgen 


mea^, here : @pe{fe 


discomfort, 9'lOtJ,/. 


«en< ^»m word, tieg ijm faQeti 


good-bye, UU ((ebeti ®le) WOjt 


100. 


n. 


hunting-cTuxmois, auf bet @em« 


to emftezzfe, untetftjtafien 


fen{a0b 


«itm, @umme 


to get, Qttat^zn 


employer, yxin^ipai 


to turn {steps), (ettfctt 


to promote, befStbetn, a»andren 


to hurry-after, na(3^eitett 


idea, ^l^nung 


«po<, ©teffe 


w€«iy, biltftig 


rochy-Udge, getfeni)Iatte 


to come-from, Jerfommen 


wMw«, SKcffe 


to feam, etfa^ren 


no»8«, ®er(iuf0 


to gfe/ engaged to, ft$ bertoben mit 
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102. 

he met a eJiUd, say : a child met 

Mm 
to hand, jlbertei^en 
doubtlessly, gett)if 
without Jurther ado, o^ne SSeiteted 
to eat-^p, locrjejren 
landing-place, Sanbung^pta^ m. 
travelling - companion, 9{eifege« 

fofrtftt 
liUU-parUcviar, ati^pXU^M 
dish, ®er{0t 

loa 

to take prisoner, gefaiifien nejttten 
wgent, btingenb 
gtcarter, ®nabe 
<o seize, ergreifen 
to «pare, ffj^onen 
to stir up, aufreijeti 
hlood'Shed, $tut)>erg{ef en, n. 
totakepaH, t^^ilnt^mtn 

104. 

^or<^ /Sea, 9'lOtb-®ce 

Fami, SJamcn 

East Anglian, ofiatlg(if(!^ 

to jpromMtf, ^ttfagen 

deathbed, %tUi>Uii, n. 

ro^/ier, ((cBet 

5ey(m(2-«Ae-«ea, ftlbetfeeiff^/ oc^'. 

to marry {taJce in morrto^e), (ei* 

xai^iXi, or !!(( t>etm&$(nt mit 
to wiorry (flrtw t» marriage), t>et' 

^ciratjcn 



to ^Atn^ (i.e. con^'eier), fatten fiir 
to encamp, efn 8aget bcjiejen 

leadership, SlnfuftUltg 
to penetrate, i)orbrin8en 

105. 

-inflrZw, fCtigetn 

«<6m, lltetig 

to «a% ot4«, au^gfcJCtt 

to take {arrest), feflncjmett 

criminal, ^utbig 

to entor, eintteteti (n 

«fperior, tt^abm 

nature, %xt/. 

to plead, lOOrfci^ii^eil 

to demand, fOYtent 

compliance, b{e Sottjiejutig 

to urge-on, bebrfittQCn 

to aiiKin2, guerfennen 

to miM o&yec^ton, (Sinfprtt($ eY« 

to repudiaU, berflof etl 

106. 

enetigry, a:jot!raft/. 
country {not town), Sanb/ n. 

„ {political division), iaxxt, n. 
native country, Satetlatlb 
scoffingly, f^)Otttt)cife 
toiwr«M«, na^fe^en 
to-such-a-degree, bermaf etl 
/ea«, i^etben|lil(f, w. 
capture, (gtobetung 
old-man, ®xtii 
in-want, bebfiYftig 

crowd, a^ctige 
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to throw-open, aufreff eti 
powerful, getoattig 
qvietl jliCTe! 
to dam, gumerfen 
fury, Sngrimm 
to meniion, gcbenfen 
fervent, imiQ 

107. 

unswerving, mWaXiUttat 

unremitting, Uttttlbtafflfl 

to gain, etwetben 

to rise, auffleigeit 

to exercise, au^iiben 

to have-designs on, tra^tttl nad^ 

on-which-account, tpe^^atb 

to give up, Wibmctt 

m^xie-ofUfe, Seben«»anbet i». 

command, dommantO, n. 
to|m^to-c^ea^A, tobten 
reodt/y, gem 
coniwteeci, fOtttt)5Jrenb 
irregularity, 5lu«fcl^tt>e(fun0 

«««wi, @tatt/ 

10& 

2%ttrtngrta, JJutingeii 
Hesse, ^^effen 

to ne^^eet (to do), ttnte^lafTen 
squxre, 3uttler 
to tax, befleuent 
to «totiy, flitj »etirren 
to iinpe, abtt>if(^en 
to trouble, ptagen 
tKrepiito, f0re(^tet3lttf 
8 



100. 

eyesiglu, @ej!raft/. 

tn the contrary case, »ibr(genfaC[d 
to declare, bejaupten 

to tofe-wp, in STnfprutJ nejmen 
to tojwpcr, pfuftijen 
to carry-away, fortfc^offen 
to «e^ aMiU the task, ft^ an bie 
Arbeit ma^en 

to stipulate, ttcrfptCtiJcn 

to recover, wiebcr erlangctt 
to importune, bringen in (ace.) 
cowri (of justice), @cri(3^t «. 

110. 

to dispute, j!d^ fhreitett 

if u is not so, »enn bcm ni^t fo ifl 

to mammon, bef^eiben 

four-legged, K>(crbe(nig 

to stop, innejatten 

Sire, ©ire 

tiTeZ; ^n, nun a(fo 

to finish, S)oC[enben 

unveiling, (Snt^dllung 

column of victory, @iegedf5ttte 

r«pttto<io», S^ame 

«torfe-Aor«e, 8eibpfetb, n. 

to go-through, mitma^en 

111. 

to comp^asn, ft($ befCagen 
|7rec»ot«-«to?*e, (Sbelfiein 
»<-w-to-6e-Ao23«(l, ^i^ni\^^ 
to continue (see notes to Ex. 62) 
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tit) 



[Bee notes to 
Ex. 102) 



chariot, SBagetl 
to guard, (ilten 
Tie met twojlne cha- 

riots 
he had of ten met 
rumbling-noise, ©etaffet 
to draw {a carriage), befpattnetl 

to issue, f^tageit 
to boast, {!$ rjl^men 
to cre^ forth, Jcri)orWe$en 
magic-word, 3auberw)ort 

to spring-up, auf fptfttgen 
to drag, f(3^tcifen 
to kiU, uml^ringen 
in particular, befonbet^ 

to command, empfe^Ien 
to Aove a sc^e journey, gliJidii^ 
teffen 

iia 

to run (o/worfer), fffef en 

(touTn stream, fhromalbtt>Sttd 

to erott&2e, trfilben 

to 866, here : eittfe^en 

be that as it may, bem fei tDie i$m 

to caU-names, f($impfen 

to j7tt^tci7-ii7»<A, f[($ 0efallen (affen 

to (freoc^, beffitc^ten 

dU-the-same, Hnnlti- 

to argue, fiteiten 

this time, bie^mat 

to/az; uixm, (etfaHen fiibet 

to ^aX» r^ti^e, {!(^ flfif^ten 



114. 

antma2-to(mer, 2:(ierbanb{det 
in his day, feinet d^it 
to <mt^-over, burc^^ie^en 
ridtwflr-toWi), 3leitpeitf$e 
nothing else, fonfl tti^td 
to snort, f^nauBeti 
to «A(m<-to, ^urufen {dot.) 
down, niebet 
to tH/imato, etgYimmen 
to 2te (^otim, ft0 (egen 
to <ttm aioa^, aibtDettben 
master, here : ©ebietet 
to/a:, Jeften 

tmmoveo&Zy, ttttioemanbt 
i7ene-ifp, Der^atten 
to aprtfl^, anf<)riti0cn 
to con«t«f in, beflei^en in 

115. 

nasal, nSfetnb 
popular-air, SSotf^ttcb, n. 

to throw {to), inmxfm 
copper, StnpfixfiM, n. 
note, fdiM, n. 

116. 

quietly, Qm&^^U^ 

to cling on to, ft(^ f(ammem an 
to leave undone, WiUxi (afTen 
to be open to a bargain, mit ftt^ 

(anbetn (afTen 
to summon up, faffen 
to a^ee» au^mad^en 
to «pare, f^onen 
e^e acquaintance, ber IBefannte 
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in-aB, uberjau<)t 
mortality, @tetb(i(3^!e(t 
disgruetftd, UnWUtttg 
indiffnant, et^ilrnt 
angry, b6fe 

117. 

departing^ f^eitenb 
to leave, gtttildtaffen 
severe, flrcng 
crotod, here : ^aufe 

r«$port (statement), ^ert^t/ m. 

„ (rwmoMr), ©etfic^t, n. 
military-governor, TliiitCiX*®en» 

loerncttt 
to ttTofcA, bema(3^en 
to^wie^mte, bringeti 
Moscow, SKo^fau 
high-oB'heaven, l^immet$O0 
round o&ou^, ritig^ um 
c^e«er^^raci&, ffiitflenei 

118 

to stand, feflflejcn 

yotoi (ianfirer, 2:obe«0efajr,/. 

to «;ioii;, ejmeifen 

90o<2« an(2 gifu, @ut unb ®abe 

(^«tre, Sege^tti^feii 

Zord of Heaven, |!)(mmeW Jerr 

etn^, bad fibet 



110. 

^e^^rZanc?, use the o^/- • tticbct* 

tatibif* 
firebrand, 3finbet (<«n<fer) 
influence, ftnfcjcn 
to ^Ae Zot/^es^ t^ep^, auf *d tieffle 
Council, ^oncitiuttt/ «. 
MiZ, (JrbreicJ, n. 
««nc<, here : gemeffen 
the decrees of Trent, b(e %xiiXi* 

to accord, teiflen 

120. 

to t«5t*»re, frageii 
action, here : 2^$un 
to 6WnflF, here : bcreiten 
pleasure or \ Sufi Obet 
pam, 3 Untufl 

to^wwerw, er^atten 

mind, @eele 

dominion, ^crrftjaft 

ttnna^uraZ, tiatutmibtig 

wa7i< of reason, Unbcmunft/. 

tn «97ta;z mo^toTA, im ^teinett 

to offend, fe^Uti 

e;ie 6ad (ew7), ba« @^Ie*te; S36fe 

«r(/?tngr, gering 

tn opposition to, in ©egenfa^ gu 
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SYNONYMS. 



{TAe numbers refer to the notes on the Exercises^ pp. 93 to 115.) 



ask {to), 55 
bear {to), 66 
beg {to), 69 
board, 61 
boos, 57 
eaU {to), 81 
change {to), 68 
clever, 66 
cotUirme {to), 62 
country, 106 
covniryman, 25 
cry (/o), 65 
eup, 37 
cKmto, 66 
expect {to), 74 
/a««, 30 
fortwie, 82 
^0 (to), 60 
introduce {to), 63 



ibee^ (to), 64 
marry {to), 104 
WMMfer, 60, 63 
month, 66 
number, 34 
order {to), 47 
passion, 68 
p%, 76 
propose (to), 93 
put {to), 42 
report, 117 
spend {to), 64 
«Aoo< (to), 38 
succeed {to), 46 
touke (to), 32, 63 
taste {to), 36 
think (/), 26 
vteto, 95 
wall, 31 
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